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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Form 4 is so extremely easy to understand that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer called a special conference 
of experts on Wednesday to explain it to hundreds of 
thousands of perplexed landowners—it reads rather like 
one of Mr. Chesterton’s paradoxes for commonplace 
wits. The jest is enhanced by Mr. Lloyd George’s 
advertised itinerary. It was announced officially in the 
papers on Wednesday morning that he would reach 


London from Scotland early that morning, after lunch | 


would receive the experts, and would shortly after leave 
for Wales. The idea of hastily sandwiching his land- 
tax ‘* conference ’’ between Balmoral and the Eistedd- 
fod is diverting. It would make a good companion 
picture to ‘‘ Punch’s ”’ description of the Home Secre- 
tary’s yachting tour to the Holy Land. 


But when all the difficulties have been smoothed over, 
we fancy that the small man in cottages and the small 
man in land will curse the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Government as deeply as ever. That ugly 
threat of a fifty-pound fine has got into him, and no 
amount of explanation will get it out. A threat of a 
fine of fifty pounds may not greatly alarm or disturb a 
member of the ‘* poor but honest class ’’, the Dukes, 
but the effect of it on the village capitalist is quite 
another matter. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is 
such a very nimble-witted electioneer that we cannot 
cease to wonder he aliowed this Form 4 to go out in 
its present horrid shape. He meant it for a great 
political move, no doubt, the whole of this land-tax 
scheme; but why in the world did he suffer it to go 
jorth in a form which should be more effective for his 
opponents than any leaflet ever issued from the Central 
Conservative offices ? 


Mr. Lloyd George slipped here badly, but we are not 
quite so sure that he made so great a slip as some think 


when he estimated that one day these infamous land 
taxes would bring in good money. It is true they will 
not speedily bring in a large sum, but there are very 
shrewd judges, out of as well as in the Treasury, who 
compute that in the end the taxes, if persisted in, will 
produce a large revenue. Why should Conservatives be 
shy to admit this if they think it? . Because an evil tax 
may one day bring in a large amount—to be squandered 
away in bribery—it is not therefore a good tax. To put 
it another way: Surely a burglar who breaks into your 
house and carries off loot which will one day be valuable 
is at least as bad as a burglar who breaks into your 
house and carries off loot that will never be worth 
anything ? 


The Government, indeed, have had two ruling ideas in 
carrying out their land-tax and valuation schemes : the 
idea of geting hold of plenty of money with which by 
and by to carry out their various policies of so-called 
social reform, and the idea of establishing a great 
Domesday, well up to date, which can always be 
wielded at the expense of the landowning class. Prob- 
ably both motives have weighed alike with Mr. Lloyd 
George and his circle in the Government. Outside that 
circle, as we know, there has always been a body of 
Liberals somewhat shy of the second of these objects ; 
these Liberals have seen clear enough that such an 
object is dangerously allied with nationalising of the 
land, and that this once accomplished the end of private 
property generally is in sight. 


And what a Domesday it will be when at length all 
the forms are returned to headquarters filled up and not 
filled up alike! . What a thing of shreds and patches ! 
It is not the duty of a man, Locke the philosopher tells 
us somewhere, to know everything; it is not the duty 
of an owner of land or houses, Mr. Lloyd George the 
politician tells us, to write down the things he does not 
know. The land-tax scheme is childlike in its sim- 
plicity—yet almost in the same breath its author assures 
the public they need not trouble to fill up the form if 
they have not the information ! 


When we find a paper like the ‘‘ Morning Post ”’ de- 
claring for payment of M.P.s, and various politicians on 
the same side planning how to dish the Radicals by 
‘* going further ’’ than the Radicals, we may wonder— 


| 
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Is there truly anything-of Conservatism left to -con- 
serve? It is no more a case of taking now and then 
the clothes of your opponent whilst he is. bathing— 
both sides do that in their turn—it is going to the same 
tailor and ordering a suit like his only a little louder. 
When this kind of quality extravagance is being en- 
couraged, it is a comfort to find at least one good strong 
Conservative preaching pure Conservatism: Lord 
Curzon’s speech, on the coming of age of Lord Newton’s 
son, was so excellent we must quote two passages from 
it in full. 


Speaking of the quality of the Peers, he said: ‘I 
doubt if they are equalled in any country in Europe; 
their qualities have become the envy of other nations ”’. 
And again, defending gallantly the landowners 
generally : ‘‘ If we had no country houses in the posses- 
sion of the old families because they had been bought 
by foreign millionaires or turned into museums; if we 
had no great parks because they had been cut up into 
allotments ; if we had no landlords and tenants because 
everyone was squatting in impoverished isolation on 
his own plot of land, like a stork sitting on a nest; if 
we had this state of things, should we have a happier, 
more contented, more prosperous and_ better-to-do 
England than we have now? ”’ 


Lord Newton himself was equally to the point. He 
dared to hope that ‘‘ they would not see the day when 
his home would be turned into an asylum or a sana- 
torium, or serve the useful purpose of a gaol under a 
new condition of things in which the idiosyncrasies and 
tastes of the criminal classes would be more carefully 
considered than they had been in the past ’’’. There is 
no reason in the world why a large landowner or the 
head of a good old English family should be ashamed 
of his position. It is a wholly honourable position, 
quite as honourable, quite as free from snobbery, as 
that of the capitalist in trade, or as that of the worker in 
the fields or in the factory. The snobs are commonly 
those who think they see snobbery in these things. 


Mr. Redmond told the men of Limerick on Sunday 
that he could and would “‘ extract full Home Rule from 
the present constitutional crisis ’’. Curiously enough 
Mr. O’Brien was telling the men of Kilmallock almost at 
the same time that Mr. Redmond’s threats will raise 
roars of laughter in the House of Commons should he 
ever care to repeat them. Mr. Redmond’s thunder has 
been stored too long. How stale it all sounded. Of all 
things there was a reference to the Albert Hall speech— 
the speech in which Mr. Asquith was taken to have 
promised Home Rule. These, for the present, are un- 
happy far-off things. Meantime we are assured that Mr. 
Redmond will look devolution in the mouth—he will not 
take it at a gift. Full Home Rule was what Ireiand 
wanted. Nothing short of that would do. 


There was an interesting article in Thursday’s 
** Westminster Gazette ’’ on ‘‘ Cows ’’ by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn M.P. He remarked on the “ curious aloof- 
ness ’’ of cows. ‘‘ All the other animals which man 
has tamed man has petted, and the animals apparently 
have liked it and responded. If there be anything in 
the tie of fosterage, cows ought to have a place in our 
affections not far from the highest, for to most of us 
(nowadays) they replace our mothers. Yet I see no 
sign of recognition, whether in man or cow.’’ The 
cow, the Irish cow at any rate, can hardly be reproached 
for this callousness towards man, for we are still reading 
accounts of cattle-driving and cow-whacking with hazel 
rods in Ireland. 


Sir George Bartley was for many years the Chief 
Agent of the Conservative Party: before he won the 
North Islington seat in 1885, which he held for twenty 
years. He was perhaps the very best manager who 
ever presided over the organisation at S. Stephen’s 
Chambers, for he was an excellent man of business, 
always concentrated on the affair and the person before 
him, and always keeping his appointments. Moreover, 
he knew his London as an ordinary man knows his own 


house, and this knowledge contributed in no small 
measure to the unassailable position which the Con- 
servative party occupied in the Metropolis between 1886 
and 1906. Sir George Bartley had a strong character, 
but beneath a somewhat stern manner he concealed a 
kind heart and a keen sense of humour. His greatest 
oratorical triumph was his speech in the House of 
Commons against the abolition of school pence, some- 
where about 1888. As a defence of individualism and 
a protest against State Socialism it was a masterpiece 
of satirical argument. 


It must be said, however, that all members of the 
party did not appreciate Sir George Bartley as head of 
the organisation. Among these was the chief himself, 
Lord Salisbury. We remember being shown years ago 
a letter which Lord Salisbury wrote to the editor of a 
provincial daily paper whom he only knew through cor- 
respondence ; and in it the ex-organiser was held up to 
severe reproach. The truth is Sir George Bartley had 
been very independent and had acted over the head of 
the leader. The letter was not marked “ private ”’ 
even, so careless in these matters are great men 
sometimes. 


When the Government of 1895 was made up Mr. 
Hanbury’s name was on the list, but not Sir George 
Bartley’s or Mr. Bowles’, though the two latter had 
fought Sir William Harcourt’s death duties with un- 
sleeping industry ; and it was then that Lord Salisbury 
wrote a famous letter to Sir George Bartley regretting 
that *‘ in the peculiar circumstances *’ he could not ask 
him to join the Government. The “ peculiar circum- 
stances ’’ were of course the pressure caused by the 
Liberal Unionists having come in. But Mr. Hanbury 
had more foresight than his friends: he simply knocked 
at Arlington House and insisted that he should be 
brought into the Government! Later Lord Salisbury 
offered a lucrative Scottish post to Sir George Bartley, 
who declined it. 


Why is Mr. Keir Hardie not in England? Certainly 
there is plenty of work in this country for a labour leader 
to do. Does Mr. Keir Hardie understand labour ques- 
tions? Is he likely to be of any use to his own people? 
If there ever was a time of trouble in the labour world 
itis now. There is need of everyone who has thought 
at all about labour problems, or has any grasp of the 
conditions. Mr. Keir Hardie takes this occasion to slip 
away upon his customary trip abroad; to lecture here 
and there upon imperial and international themes. On 
Sunday he was at Frankfort talking to the Germans in 
English (which was rude of him and against the law) 
about the wickedness of war. He comforted the few 
who listened by assuring them the English workman 
had but one foe. He would join his German comrade 
any day in stringing up the tyrant at home. 


From Frankfort, where he advised the Germans, Mr. 
Keir Hardie passed on to Geneva, where he panted for 
freedom with the Young Egyptians. The Committee of 
the Young Egyptian party, to which he addressed him- 
self, closed their meeting with a message to the British 
Government demanding the immediate evacuation of 
their country. As the President pointed out, Egypt did 
not depend upon Sir Edward Grey or upon Mr. Balfour. 
Let either of them dare to interfere with Egyptian inde- 
pendence, and Europe would have something to say. 
There are two sorts of disloyal man. There is the 
rogue; and there is the fool. Mr. Keir Hardie, and 
members of Parliament who write sympathetic letters 
to deported agitators, have the choice. 


It is not easy to see a way out of the trouble between 
the boilermakers and their employers. The men have 
refused to give their leaders an assurance that they 
will stand by the agreement made on their behalf. This 
decision—arrived at by a big majority—puts the trade 
union out of court. Its leaders represent nobody, and 
can do no more till they have come to terms with the 
men. The men have not yet gone into flat opposition 
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to their leaders, or the situation would be hopeless. 
They have asked for a big meeting, where their repre- 
sentatives will have an opportunity to make the position 
clear. Meantime the trouble grows. A _ strike is 
threatened on the Great Northern Railway. A lock-out 
is threatened of the Lancashire cotton operatives. A 
strike is threatened of the miners in South Wales. 


It has always been assumed that trouble in the trade 
unions was made by small bodies of men who were not 
duly considered in agreements made by the majority. 
The vote of the boilermakers upsets this. It is the 
majority itself that refuses to be bound. The truth is, 
the men, rightly or wrongly, are not sure of their 
leaders. The internal organisation of the trade unions 
is defective. No accounts are published, and there are 
cases where members are kept out of the benefits they 
have earned by membership. One sort of trade-union 
leader is unfitted to lead, and, by errors of policy and 
manner, becomes suspect of his followers. The other 
sort is too far ahead. He has learned more than his 
fellows and sees something of the employers’ point of 
view. Still more is he suspect. 


There is vet another sort—the leader who is more the 
politician than the trade-union official. The men’s dis- 
trust is often increased by the use made of the trade 
union for political purposes. Not all working men are 
Socialists or adherents.of the Labour party. Many who 
join the trade union have little interest at all in party 
politics. But the Socialists have captured the whole 
organisation. The thing the Trade Union Congress 
has cared most about and talked most about this week 
is the Osborne Judgment. Hang payment of members 
(all very well in its way) if only we can get at the trade- 
union funds—this was the general tone. The workman 
who pays his coppers into the chest is more nearly con- 
cerned with strike pay and sick benefit than with sup- 
porting a wing of the Radical party in the House of 
Commons. 


The quiet assumption by ‘abour leaders that every 
working man is a Socialist and a Radical is entirely 
impudent. If the trade unions were to return to their 
purely industrial work they would be more trusted by 
working men and by the employer. Men who join a 
trade union—and there are many who have to join 
whether they like it or not—have been compelled to 
keep Mr. Keir Hardie’s friend in the House of Com- 
mons, however much they wished him out of it. They 
must smooth the way for Home Rule, penalise the 
brewer, and ask for dear tobacco, though their minds be 
all the other way. Even when the men approve the 
politics of their leaders, the leaders’ minds are too 
greatly taken up with things outside the men’s true 
interest to do well the work that is really their own. 


The forty or fifty working men who left this week for 
Germany (still the craze holds) will hear a great deal 
about the meat famine. Probably they will come back 
full of it. Certainly the famine is serious, and certainly 
it is due to the disproportionately high tariff and the 
elaborate quarantine regulations imposed on the trade 
in meat. Germany suffers from too much protection in 
the agrarian interest, and Free Traders take it that since 
too much protection is bad, no protection is good. Ger- 
many still aims at supplying herself with all the food she 
wants, and suffers in the attempt under a prohibitive 
tariff. Does any Free Trader honestly think that any 
Tariff Reformer in this country would aim at forcing 
England to support itself on home-grown wheat and 
cattle? Still, most Free Trade criticism hangs on the 
assumption that the British tariff when it comes will be 
a stupid tariff. 


General Botha takes his defeat well. His temper 
and policy are of the statesman, and we should feel 
happier about the. future of South Africa if we were 
quite sure that he will be the master. His fight with 


Sir Percy Fitzpatrick in Pretoria was the grand battle 
of the election, and the. victory of the Unionist may 
General Botha 


sharpen the race feeling of the Dutch. 


knows this well. ‘‘ Although defeated ’’, he said, on 
learning the result, ‘* I will do my utmost to stamp out 
racialism.’’ All through the Unionists have done 
better than was éxpected. De. Jameson has led the 
party well. 


It was only fitting that the Queen’s Own Rifles should 
march through London and be welcomed at the Guild- 
hall. Of course we must remember that the visit of 
this Canadian regiment was not a Government arrange- 
ment. It was, in fact, due to the generosity of Sir 
Henry Pellatt. All the more should we be grateful that 
King George has seized yet one more occasion to show 
his deep interest in events that have an imperial mean- 
ing. His telegram, like his other messages, was sincere 
and to the point. The whole of it was in the single 
phrase—Imperial Army. If Aldershot has done its duty, 
and if the trip is shown to have been beneficial in a 
military sense, perhaps the Dominion authorities them- 
selves will follow Sir Henry in the same kind. Even our 
own Treasury may be willing to help. 


A British University in Hong Kong, affiliated with a 
British University and granting its degrees to Chinese 
students, rather appeals to the imagination. One finds, 
after reading the account in the ‘‘ Times ’’ of Wednes- 
day of what has already been done to realise this pro- 
ject, that there is a desire amongst the Chinese educated 
classes for instruction in Western science and learning 
which one had not taken into account. To Sir F. 
Layard’s appeal there has been a zealous response from 
Chinese in all parts of China and from Chinese resident 
in Australia and America and elsewhere. The Viceroy 
of Canton has given his support in a lengthy official 
document in which he explains how a Hong Kong 
University would exactly supply the needs of Chinese 
students who now at much expense and great danger 
to their morals have to go to Japan or to Europe for 
the knowledge which is China’s greatest need; he has 
subscribed £18,0co. The Central Peking Government 
has contributed. 


A gift of £40,000 from British commercial houses in 
Hong Kong and a gift of £50,000 for buildings by a 
-arsi gentleman, Sir Hormusji Mody, indicate the 
British interest. The appeal for funds from English 
people is made on the ground of British patriotism. The 
teaching would be in English, the management British, 
and British influence and the English language would 
be spread. As Lord William Cecil a short time ago 
was asking for help to found a University in Hankow, 
it may be mentioned that this scheme is based on the 
mission schools and the instruction would be in Chinese. 
A point in favour of the Hong Kong University is that 
it would be free from official Chinese interference, as it 
would be in a British colony. 


The elections in America continue to go against the 
Republicans. A Democratic Governor has been elected 
in Maine, and not for thirty years have the Republicans 
in this State done so badly. It is all owing to the 
Insurgents. In New York they have won a decided 
victory. The corrupt practice of the Republican 

‘ bosses ’’ has found them out, and hundreds of good 
Republicans stay away rather than vote for their old 
party. Behind it all is Mr. Roosevelt, the apostle of 
civic purity—already put forward as an opponent of Mr. 
Sherman for the temporary chairmanship of the New 
York Republican Convention. Mr. Roosevelt still 
keeps up the pretence of political friendship with Mr. 
Taft ; but it is obvious that if Mr. Taft’s party is routed 
in the coming elections Mr. Roosevelt will be at tHe 
back of it. 


‘* T have just returned from a hygienic tour to steep 
myself in literary calm.’’ This is Mr. Roosevelt’s com- 
ment on the situation. But already he has declared his 
pleasure in the election results. The surprising victory 
in Maine is his victory. Free Trade newspapers try to 


make out that the defeat of the Republicans in Maine 
So it is, but it is not a 


is a defeat on the tariff issue. 


| | 
| 
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pronouncement against the tariff in principle. It is a 
censure on the crooked dealing by which the tariff in 
America is used in the interests of a clique. Mr. Roose- 
velt is never tired of inveighing against this crooked 
play with the tariff.. But no one would say of him that 
he had Free Trade leanings. If Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Taft agree about anything, they agree about the 
tariff. 


Lord Rosebery’s mission to Vienna to announce cere- 
monially the accession of George V. has been happy 
from start to finish, The Viennese accepted Lord 
Rosebery from the first as the best Englishman to pay 
the honour intended for their country and Sovereign in 
his selection as Ambassador. Lord Rosebery, as no 
one doubted he would, has said and done exactly what 
was gracious and right, and he has disclaimed that 
definite politics were in issue with the felicity of which he 
is master. He has also expressed the wonder and 
admiration that Englishmen share with Austrians and 
Hungarians for Francis Joseph as a person and a 
Sovereign, the ** first gentleman ’’ as well as the most 
remarkable monarch in Europe. That the Emperor 
could refer to the Embassy as embodying the close 
friendship maintained with him by three generations of 
our Royal House is a pathetic reminiscence of his unique 
position. And this too says all that was proper to say 
about politics. The good feelings of the nations and of 
the Sovereigns go together, and make difficult politics 
easier when they happen. 


The Greek Assembly has very sensibly decided not to 
take the oath of allegiance to the Constitution which 
it has come together to revise. The Speech from the 
Throne was colourless and cheerful enough to arouse 
suspicion. The passage about the political maturity of 
the Hellenic people is the tallest talk, and there is no 
real reason for believing that the Assembly will confine 
itself to the non-fundamental clauses of the Constitution. 
There is only one man who can have any idea what the 
Assembly is likely to do, and that is M. Venezelo. 
Business in Crete kept him away from the opening 
ceremony, but he will soon be on the spot. Apparently 
he has the game in his hands. The King’s Speech—put 
into his mouth by M. Dragoumis, the present Premier— 
was neither here nor there. 


Certainly we keep too many centenaries, but not all 
of them are idle. To justify these celebrations we must 
accept what M. Imbart de la Tour has just said at Cluny, 
where France is holding the millenary of the Abbey’s 
founding. ‘‘ A nation which knows how to remember 
can always look forward courageously to the future.’’ 
At Cluny we look back a thousand years and find some- 
thing for all Europe toremember. The Cluny Millenary 
is not a national celebration, for Cluny is older than 
France. It is at least half the truth that from the seed 
sown at Cluny sprang the Gregorian Papacy and the 
Crusades—the two forces that made the middle age of 
Europe what it was. To go to the ruins of this abbey 
is to go back a thousand years, and from there to look 
forward to Gregory VI. and Urban II. and to the 
struggle of Emperor and Pope. When that was fought 
to a finish modern history began. 


Mr. Chesterton has charged Sir Herbert Tree with 
having real silver gobiets in use at His Majesty's. 
Sir Herbert's reply is crushing. The goblets are not 
real silver at all. They are papier mache. Really Sir 
Herbert should not have stopped there, for Mr. Ches- 
terton has suggested that the priests in ‘‘Henry VIII.” 
should be specially ordained in the green-room before 
they come’on, and that the head of Buckingham should 
.be really cut off. Sir Herbert, having set himself right 
about the goblets, should set himself right about 
Buckingham. It would be a comfort to know that 
Buckingham’s head is safe. Meantime Sir Herbert has 
had his revenge in robbing Mr. Chesterton of his youth. 
Mr. Chesterton in ‘* Who’s Who ”’ tells us he was born 
in 1874. Sir Herbert charges him with being at least 
forty-five. They must settle it between them. 


THE LAND-TAX PLOT. 

a Was not without good reason that Mr. Lloyd George 

so suddenly announced his conference on the land 
taxes. To begin with, Mr. Churchill’s well-reported 
misadventures in the East had been attracting an undue 
share of public attention to our itinerant Home Secre- 
tary. In order to counteract that misdirected orienta- 
tion of the nation’s eye it was judged proper to hold 
a special performance at the Treasury. Again, the 
Radical newspapers had been growing uneasy at the 
storm of angry protests from landowners great and 
small, Conservative and Liberal. For a time they had 
made pretty play by accusing critics and victims of the 
Budget of a conspiracy to defeat the law of the land. 
Here we may remark with pride and pleasure on the 
very remarkable development amongst Ministerialists 
of a strict regard for legality. Almost one is tempted 
to forget the irresponsible days when they sang the 
praises of Dr. Clifford and the other martyrs of passive 
resistance—godly folk who banded themselves together 
in a league pledged rather to sacrifice the last silver 
teaspoon than pay tribute to an adulterous Establish- 
ment. And Mr. Lloyd George himself—does it not stand 
to his credit that a special statute was passed to deal with 
his plan for the Welsh Nonconformists’ fight against 
the Education Act? Coming from quarters associated 
with these memories of civil revolt, the imputation of 
illegality against Mr. Pretyman and his friends of the 
Land Union had failed somewhat conspicucusly to im- 
press the people’s conscience. In the language of de- 
based squires, that was a cock that would not fight. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s backers must be given something 
more plausible to put forward. What could be better 
than to summon a conference? The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would, of course, nominate the members, 


open the case, sum up the discussion and deliver 
the judgment. Clearly, no landowners should be 
admitted. 


So far as ordinary Radical partisans were concerned 
it would not much matter what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer might say or what replies would be made. 
Not one man in twenty would read the discussion ; not 
one in fifty could grasp the points. It was like Mr. 
Lloyd George’s effrontery to suggest that the daily 
newspapers had been getting up a correspondence in the 
hope of enlivening the silly season. As if a string of 
letters on taxation anomalies make ‘‘ good copy ” 
(as the odious phrase is) for a popular journal! No 
editor in his senses would print such matter except 
in response to the demand of many influential sup- 
porters. Incidentally he charges the leader-writers 
—who, like country lawyers, are of all sorts and 
stvles—with not having perused that sacred docu- 
ment. Well, it lies before us. Perhaps he may like 
to know why the particulars requested in Part II. 
have been made optional. He does not expect the 
landowners, so we are informed, to ‘‘ say what they 
do not know ’’. An excellent rule, which might be 
observed by statesmen as well as squires. Well, what 
are some of these particulars that ‘‘ may be given if 
desired ’’? The owner is.invited to state the value of 
land (as defined in a certain instruction) under five 
heads: (1) Gross value, (2) full site value, (3) total 
value, (4) assessable site value, (5) particulars how 
values arrived at. No. 5, it is thoughtfully added, 
may be given on a separate sheet of paper. But 1 to 4 
are enough. They present a series of puzzles on which a 
professional valuer might for a consideration hazard a 
set of estimates, but only with the proviso that his 
figures must be taken as liable to the fluctuations of an 
incalculable market. In these circumstances, it may be 
said, why should the owner trouble himself to fill in 
details when without subjecting himself to penalties he 
might decline to answer? This sounds, in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s language, simple and straightforward! Sup- 
pose that the owner withholds the optional information 
on the ground that he cannot supply it; what is to 
prevent an extortionate official estimate being placed 
opposite each of these four questions? How can he 
dispute if he has pleaded ignorance? In many cases 
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certainly, probably in most, the plea would be truthful ; 
but it would place him at a grave disadvantage here- 
after in contesting official extortion. 

We would not endorse any general charge against 
the Inland Revenue people either of unfairness or 
habitual incivility. But it is their business to do their 
best for their employer, the Government, and their 
natural disposition is to treat every contributor to taxa- 
tion as a potential defaulter. Asa rule they are obliging 
and courteous—with some marked exceptions—but they 
are worried and puzzled by problems which they do not 
understand, for which they have received no preliminary 
training, and some of which are by no means clear 
even to such experts as the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gathered about him on Wednesday afternoon at the 
Treasury. Vain indeed would be the reliance of a land- 
owner on such advice and assistance as he might obtain 
from intelligent but partially educated clerks, none of 
them men experienced in land business. Every owner 
on a scale big enough to make him worth shooting at 
is bound to employ a solicitor, who in turn will, in 
most cases, have to refer every difficult point to special 
experts, men who do not work for nothing. It would 
be tedious, and within our space impossible, to follow 
Mr. Lloyd George’s solutions of the difficulties pro- 
pounded on Wednesday. The conference was a 
meaningless exhibition, since no responsible opponent 
of land-value taxation has suggested that the questions 
raised in Form 4 would be considered beyond the col- 
lective understanding of the Chairman and Deputy- 
Chairman of the Board of Inland Revenue, the President 
and ex-Presidents of the Survevors’ Institution, and 
high officials of such bodies as the Land Agents’ 
Society, the Auctioneers’ Institute, and the Law 
Society. But men of this stamp, dealing with their 
own special subjects, talk on a different plane altogether 
from that of ordinary landowners. They use technical 
language almost incomprehensible to laymen, and we 
shall be much surprised if the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer himself did not find his head swimming when 
he affected to follow the discussion. His speech in 
dismissing the conference showed plainly enough that 
he was sick and tired of the whole subject. 

As for the merits of the land-tax policy, they were 
effectively summarised on the day of the conference in 
Mr. Balfour’s telegram to Mr. Pretyman. ‘* The ill- 
planned and ill-built structure ’* does, no doubt, scem 
likely to ‘‘ tumble to pieces by its own weight, amid 
general derision ’’. As a forecast we have no fault to 
find with the Unionist leader's concise verdict. But we 
should like to have it made a trifle more precise as to 
date. What is quite certain is that this Government 
will not make confession of its folly, abandon the fatuous 
attempt, and break up the organisation so elaborately 
prepared for eventual nationalisation of the land. The 
policy for which Mr. Lloyd George has this week 
attempted to make an indirect apology (as though the 
experts had been convinced of its fairness) is one which 
he cannot repudiate. If it were to be openly discarded 
by the Government the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would at the same time have to be dropt. Now, though 
many Liberals and not a few Radicals are heartily tired 
of Mr. Lloyd George, they are not prepared to force a 
Ministerial crisis. So long as this Government remains 
the new land taxes will not be repealed. What 
Unionists now desire is an explicit declaration from 
their leader that no public duty, after he has been re- 
turned to power, shall have precedence of this—the total 
destruction of the whole vicious system. Whatever 
may be urged in extenuation of other features in the 
Lloyd-George Budgets, the main object of the land 
taxes—gloried in, noi veiled, by their author—is to drive 
the squires away from their estates and prevent the 
landed gentry from retaining their traditional and 
justified influence. Lord Curzon, in Cheshire, said 
quite truly on Wednesday that no class have exhibited a 
higher sense of public duty or a greater sense of respon- 
sibility towards their neighbours. If the blunt truth 
should be told, these land taxes were adopted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in order to wreak a petty 
spite on the old county families. In order to gratify 


that base resentment he has allowed himself to be made 
a cat’sspaw by. a clique of Socialists and land- 
nationalisers. This is taxation not for revenue but for 
social jealousy. 


THE UNIONIST PARTY IN LONDON. 


EFORE the redistribution of seats by the Act of 
1884, London, the capital of the Empire, with a 
population even then of over three millions, only sent 
twenty members to the House of Commons, of whom 
twelve were generally Liberals and eight Conservatives. 
It is curious to remember with what apprehension both 
parties regarded the increase of London’s representa- 
tion from twenty to sixty-one members by the Redistri- 
bution of Seats Act 1884. We heard a good deal in 
those days from timid Tories about the preponderance 
of revolutionary Paris in the politics of France, while 
the Radicals were equally afraid of the votes of 
publicans, landlords, and shopkeepers. After the six- 
months’ Parliament of 1885, the result of the London 
elections was a sweeping victory for the Unionists. Of 
the sixty-one new Metropolitan members over fifty were 
Conservatives, with Mr. Richard Chamberlain, Sir John 
Lubbock, and Sir Julian Goldsmid as Liberal Unionists, 
and a wretched residue of cowed Radicals, numbering 
no more than eight or nine. In 1892 Mr. Richard 
Chamberlain lost his seat at West Islington to its 
present holder, Mr. Lough, and a few doubtful seats 
like Central Finsbury, West Newington and Walworth 
were captured by the Radicals; but the balance of the 
two parties in the Metropolis was but little affected, and 
in the following election of 1895 most of these losses, 
with the exception of West Islington and Newington, 
were recovered. In 1895 London returned fifty-three 
Unionists and eight Liberals ; and in 1900, the ‘* khaki 
election ’’, curiously enough, the numbers remained 
exactly the same, except that Haggerston and Hoxton 
changed places, Mr. Claude Hay turning out Professor 
Stuart and Mr. Cremer beating Mr. Lowles, while the 
gain of South-West Bethnal Green countervailed the 
loss of North Camberwell. But after two General Elec- 
tions the political barometer in London seemed fixed at 
set-fair with fifty-three Unionists and eight 
Radicals. Then followed six years of Unionist Govern- 
ment under the auspices of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain ; and then came “‘ the landslide ’’ of 1906. 
After that most disastrous event parties in London stood 
thus: Unionists, nineteen; Radicals, forty-two. It 
was, of course, recognised by all parties that the polls 
of 1906 were wholly abnormal, being, in fact, one of 
those outbursts of national spleen which in other 
countries produce a revolution. At the beginning of 
the present year there was another General Election, 
after which London stood thus : Unionists, thirty-three ; 
Radicals, twenty-eight. At the present hour, therefore, 
the Conservative or Unionist party is in possession of 
just over half the representation of the capital ; and if 
we subtract two seats for the City and one for the Uni- 
versity—constituencies not subject to the ordinary 
political conditions—we shall find that there are thirty 
London Conservatives against twenty-eight London 
Radicals, which is a very, very different thing from the 
fifty-three Conservatives and eight Radicals who were 
returned ten years ago. 

If the present balance of parties in London should 
be maintained, it is a sufficiently alarming fact. It 
would appear that some twenty constituencies which 
formerly elected Unionists are now represented by 
Radicals. A glance at the political map of London 
increases our uneasiness, because the Unionists have 
lost ground conspicuously in what may be called 
‘* Middle London ’’. That the inhabitants of Poplar 
and West Ham should be Radical seems as natural 
as that the voters in South Kensington and South 
Paddington should be Conservative. That we still hold 
East End constituencies like Mile End, Stepney, and 
Bow and Bromley is, we believe, entirely due to the 
personality of the members. But it is in essentially 
middle-class constituencies, in the somewhat shabby 
districts that lie between S. George’s-in-the-East and 
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S. George’s, Hanover Square, that the Unionists have 
lost their former supremacy. In S. Pancras, in 
Islington, in Hackney, in Kennington, the Unionist 
party has lost seats which were formerly regarded as 
safe. The sudden death of Sir George Bartley reminds 


us of the days when the Conservatives held for twenty - 


years three out of the four seats in Islington. In 
S. Pancras all four seats were occupied by Unionists, 
and now Captain Jessel is the only representative of 
Unionism in that part of London. All the divisions of 
Hackney used to be Conservative, and now Central and 
South Hackney have passed over to the enemy, though 
Mr. Raymond Greene has recaptured North Hackney, 
and Major Archer-Shee has restored Central Finsbury 
to its old allegiance. In the whole of Middle London 
there are but three Unionists, Messrs. Jessel, Greene 
and Archer-Shee. Now Islington, S. Pancras and 
Hackney are emphatically middle-class districts—lower- 
middle-class, if you like—inhabited chiefly by clerks, 
small tradesmen, and the better sort of artisans. Is it 
not a disquieting reflection that this large, intelligent, 
and respectable lower-middle class should apparently 
have transferred its votes from the Conservative to the 
Socialist party? For the time being, at all events, 
there seems little doubt that the Socialists have roped 
in the clerk, the shopkeeper, and the superior working 
man. What is the explanation of this? And how can 
it be undone? The spread of Socialist views amongst 
the lower-middle class in London is the more extra- 
ordinary because the Metropolitan press is overwhelm- 
ingly Unionist. Every morning and every evening the 
sound doctrine of Conservatism is preached by the 
Times Standard ‘‘ Telegraph ‘‘ Morning 
Post ’’, ‘‘ Daily Express ’’, ‘‘ Daily Mail ’’, ‘‘ Globe ’’, 
** Evening Standard *’ and ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette *’. And 
yet here we have, under our eyes, the middle ciass 
slipping away from Unionism! In South London, which 
is rather a different world from the northern half of the 
capital, the Conservatives have suffered heavy losses. 
Deptford, Rotherhithe, and Bermondsey have fallen 
into the hands of the Socialists. Bermondsey was 
always a very unstable constituency, possibly owing to 
its fluctuating fortunes in business. Mr. Alfred Lafone 
won and kept the seat by small majorities because he 
was a Bermondsey leather merchant, well known for his 
philanthropy. But Deptford and Rotherhithe were for 
more than twenty years safe Conservative seats. Even 
the eccentricities of the late Mr. Evelyn could not lose 
Deptford, which Mr. Darling and then Mr. Morton held 
for years. As for Rotherhithe, it was one of the 
heartiest strongholds of Imperialism, of Jingoism (if 
anybody prefers that term), in the old days. Why have 
Rotherhithe and Deptford become, as we are told they 
are, savagely Socialistic? How comes it that Battersea, 
the home of the clerk and the engineer, has never been 
won by the Constitutional party? It is impossible to shut 
our eyes to the fact that the Socialists spend more time 
and money in spreading their opinions than do the Con- 
servatives, that their educational machinery is superior, 
and that they provide candidates who are obviously more 
attractive than the Unionist champion. Unfortunately 
the Unionist wirepullers consider that if they supply a 
gentleman with a cheque-book, or a handle to his name, 
they have done everything that can reasonably be 
expected of them; and they labour under the still more 
persistent delusion that the fashionable or the wealthy 
candidate is what London wants. Twenty-five years 
ago it was possibly true of all London constituencies ; 
to-day, no doubt, it is still true in the Western and 
South-Western districts. But in Middle London and 
in the Eastern and South-Eastern quarters the electors 
have grown more exacting, and they expect a candidate 
to inform himself about London questions, and show 
some interest in them. As London questions are 
numerous and complicated, involving a knowledge of 
many economic problems of the greatest difficulty, it 
would be a good plan if a special department of the 
Unionist organisation were created for London. If the 
Unionists are to hold their present position in London, 
still more if they are to strengthen it and win back the 
lower-middle class, some means of counteracting the 


Socialist propaganda will have to be devised. The 
worries of Form 4, and the annoyance of the super-tax 
to the possessors of incomes over £5000, leave the 
clerk and the artisan cold. Things are drifting into. 
that dangerous condition when everybody feels that 
‘** something must be done ’’. The Unionist organisers 
are so very touchy about being told of their defects 
that we can do no more than indicate the facts of the 
position, which are serious enough. 


GERMANY AND THE BRITISH MENACE. 


ROFESSOR LUJO BRENTANO has contributed 
to the German newspapers an interesting article 
on Anglo-German relations. A paper from Professor 
Brentano is an event. He cannot be dismissed as 
a professor on politics, though it is true that he has 
nothing in common with the men who now govern 
Germany. He is old enough to have talked with Carl 
Marx; old enough, too, to have come into direct 
contact with the teachers who kept the idea of German 
unity alive in the generation after Waterloo—whose work 
Bismarck turned to good account. Professor Brentano 
has caught a good deal of the bold, free spirit of the 
‘forties and the ’fifties. His lectures are not innocent 
of sly digs at the Imperial Government, and he speaks 
his mind pretty freely on the methods of the Bavarian 
Ministry of Education, whose officials treat him as the 
chartered libertine with a sharp tongue and therefore 
best left alone. In fact, he is an old-fashioned dogmatic 
Radical of the classical Benthamite school. 

The tone of his latest utterance is arresting. It 
defeats expectation. What should we expect from 
Professor Brentano in an address intended for English 
Radicals? Platitudes about international goodwill or de- 
nunciations of extravagant expenditure on armaments ? 
The interesting thing about Professor Brentano’s paper 
is that it does not say a single word on either of these 
topics. The writer does not go so far as to express 
his explicit approval of the German Navy Law or 
of the methods of the German Admiralty; but he 
insists in the strongest language that the German 
authorities have a very good case. It is all England’s 


fault. This country still maintains her traditional 
rights of blockade, inspection, search, and _ prize- 
money. Her supremacy at sea thus involves the com- 


mercial ruin of any Power with whom she may be at 
war. The tyranny is intolerable, and it is as a protest 
against it, as an assertion of her own right to a free 
path across the ocean, that Germany is equipping her 
fleet. The address is written in a spirit of bitter resent- 
ment. It reminds the reader of the protests of the 
Corinthians against the arrogance of Athens just before 
the Peloponnesian War. So far has the spirit of 
modern Germany driven this orthodox Liberal. 

For Professor Brentano and for the overwhelming 
majority of his fellow-countrymen the matter was 
settled by the seizure of the ‘‘ Bundesrat ’’, to which 
reference is made in his address. The vessel was 
brought in to Cape Town in the early days of the South 
African War and searched on an unfounded suspicion of 
carrying contraband. Compensation was paid and the 
whole episode, which never attracted much attention 
in this country, was regarded as closed. But no 
Englishman who was in Germany at the time will ever 
forget the indignation which swept the Empire. An 
insult had been offered to the German flag; England 
had swooped down like a big policeman on an unoffend- 
ing citizen; and in 1900 there was nothing to be done 
but swallow the affront. But the seizure of the 
‘* Bundesrat ’’ brought about the construction of the 
German Navy. Previously the Emperor had been 
almost alone in his clamour for a fleet; afterwards he 
had the nation behind him. 

It is certain that the average German holds strong 
views as to the capture of private property at sea. He 
regards it as a species -of piracy, and Professor Bren-' 
tano himself accepts this opinion. In inviting us to 
abandon our traditional rights, maintained, as he seems” 
to imagine, from sheer obstinacy, he regards himself as 
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putting forward a reasonable proposition. Professor 
Brentano does not realise what he is asking. Should 
this country ever again be at war with a Great Power, 
commercial rivalry will be at the bottom of the quarrel. 
It is to crush our enemy’s commercial pretensions that 
we shall fight, and we are asked to spare his commerce ! 
The very thing which it is our main business to injure 
is to be specially exempted. It is precisely as though 
an Englishman were to explain that Germany was. dis- 
trusted in Europe because, in the event of war, her 
troops would penetrate to the heart of her enemy’s 
territory. Let her be content with the reduction of the 
hostile frontier fortresses and all would be well. The 
German would reply that such an arrangement would 
rob his Army of most of its use. The same argument 
applies to the British Navy. 

For how else can our Navy make its power felt save 
by exercising this right? It can destroy the enemy’s 
fleet, if he possesses one; it can bombard his naval 
arsenals, if such exist; but it cannot strike a mortal 
blow. Only through commerce can sea power make 
itself of effect against the land. And it is not as though 
we had an alternative weapon to fall back upon. It 
was some years before we turned Trafalgar to account 
by landing troops in the Peninsula, and the numerical 
insignificance of our Army to-day renders its effective 
employment on the Continent an impossibility. There 
is only one circumstance which could make it possible 
for us to abandon our present doctrine of capture—that 
is the acceptance of compulsory service, and the con- 
sequent provision of an instrument which would help 
the Navy to bring an enemy to terms. It may be that 
the change would soothe German feeling, which would 
then have to do with an England whose methods were 
fully comprehensible to the German mind. But were 
the change made, Professor Brentano and his little 
coterie of German Radicals would probably sigh for the 
good old times when England was content with her 
supremacy at sea and did not challenge her adversaries 
elsewhere. Meantime let him set the power to capture 
against the power to invade. Let him ask himself which 
is the more dangerous, and let him also tell us what is 
left of Britain's position if she abjures the one without 
acquiring the other. 


PANAMA. 


UROPE has not yet got quit of Mr. Roosevelt, 
though it pleases Mr. Punch-to think so. On the 
contrary, we were unpleasantly reminded only the other 
day of his capacity for grasping the popular point in a 
controversy. This time it is no party dispute into which 
he plunges, but an international question of worldwide 
importance. The ex-President, with unerring instinct, 
has adopted the attitude which an overwhelming mass of 
opinion in his own country will support. According to 
his speech at Omaha the Panama Canal is approaching 
completion, will, in fact, be completed within five years, 
and, as the United States are to insure its neutrality, 
they should at once proceed to construct fortifications 
along it. To refuse to fortify would mean ‘‘ the com- 
plete abandonment of the Monroe doctrine, would be a 
wicked blow to our prestige in the Pacific, and more- 
over would be in its essence treason to the destiny of 
the Republic ’’. 

It is immaterial to discuss whether Mr. Roosevelt 
may not be too optimistic in his reckoning as to the 
date of completion. Experienced engineers believe 
that the shifting sands yet to be encountered will offer 
a much more serious obstacle to the excavators 
than anything they have as yet overcome. But that 
is a matter for experts; the only question with which 
we will deal is the political. According to the easy 
optimism of some, if there be any discussion as to 
the right of the United States to fortify, it can easily 
be settled by reference to some international tribunal." 
It seems to be assumed that England will raise no dif- 
ficulties, though the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty makes no 
mention of any such right being conceded to the United 
States, but the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty was modelled on 


the Suez Canal Convention of 1888, and the clause in 
that Convention forbidding fortification was expressly 
omitted from the Treaty. It cannot be contended that 
our statesmen were so ignorant or careless that they did 
not foresee the certainty of this claim being advanced 
by the United States. Therefore, we may safely 
go further and assume that it was anticipated and 
that we shall raise no serious objections. But our 
position will be delicate if other nations do so, as 
they have a perfect right to do. The construction 
of such a waterway will alter considerably the relative 
position of some Powers, and as a matter of inter- 
national importance they may claim that it should be 
the subject of international agreement as the Suez Canal 
has been. It is doubtful, however, if any American 
Administration will dare to submit the status of the 
Canal to European (and perhaps Asiatic) decision. Mr. 
Roosevelt certainly would not, and any Administra- 
tion that suggested it would lay itself open to the most 
damaging attack from him. There are passages in 
the speech already quated which clearly indicate his 
opinion in the matter. Similar views are enter- 
tained by the majority of his countrymen. If they 
are pressed, as they are likely to be, and Congress 
reverses its previous decision and makes an appropria- 
tion for the purpose, we shall see the fortifications 
begun before many months are over. It is hardly likely 
the opinion of the rest of the world will be asked. As 
we have chosen to abandon the field, other Powers are 
unlikely to take our place. We are much more nearly 
concerned than anyone else, and it would appear as if 
we have made up our minds to stand out or perhaps 
back up the United States. Serious opposition, there- 
fore, on the part of others would be hopeless. The most 
that we can expect is that they may try to get some sort 
of regulations adopted by general consent for the 
control of the waterway in ordinary circumstances. 

We may assume that no attempt will be made by 
the United States to impose differential dues on the 
shipping of other countries, but beyond that we greatly 
doubt if any rules will be laid down which will hold 
good both in peace and war. If arrangements similar 
to those controlling the Suez Canal are to obtain, 
then the Canal is for ever to be open and frec, in time 
cf war as well as in time of peace, to the ships of all 
nations, its approaches are never to be blockaded, 
there must be no act of war in it, and hostile ships 
leaving from either terminus must allow a period of 
twenty-four hours to elapse between departures. No 
troops or munitions of war are to be landed on its 
shores. 

Now, nobody can really believe that, in the event of 
war between the United States and another Power, 
the State guaranteeing the neutrality of the Canal and 
controlling it will compel its neutrality to be observed, 
or that it would allow its opponent the free use of the 
Canal. It might very easily find it in its interest even 
to prohibit neutral vessels using it while hostilities 
were in progress. A neutral ship sunk in the water- 
way, apparently by accident, might block it at a critical 
moment for the United States, and this is a risk no 
nation ‘would run which is strong enough to prevent 
it. Egypt has a great pecuniary interest in the Suez 
Canal; not so Panama, and the story of the engineer- 
ing of the Colombian ‘‘ Revolution ’’ forbids us to 
anticipate any scruples arising as to the rights of 
Panama or of any Central American State. England 
might consent to a self-denying ordinance with regard 
to the Suez Canal because she could not help it. All 
the Great Powers are not only interested in preserving 
intact their route to the East, but they are most of 
them sufficiently near. at hand to render their inter- 
ference effectual. This is not so with Panama. We 
alone have any stations in the neighbourhood from 
which effectual military operations could be engineered. 
We do not claim any particular virtue for ourselves. 
‘‘ Inter arma silent leges.’’ Conditions can well be 
conceived in which we might, with the acquiescence of 
some Powers, use our position in Egypt to assist us 
in a struggle with others, and-in the process turn the 
Suez Canal into an engine of war. At all events, if 
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necessity arose it might be impossible for any Powers 
not possessing command of the sea to prevent the 
approaches of that Canal being blockaded or troops 
being landed on its banks. At Panama the unsettled 
condition of Central American politics will always offer 
opportunities for the landing of troops and munitions 
of war. 

In fact, so soon as we had made up our minds not 
to fight to maintain the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty, we 
might have foreseen the Roosevelt doctrine and pre- 
pared ourselves to meet its application. It was never 
of any use trying to prevent a perfectly certain evolu- 
tion of United States’ policy. To do our Foreign 
Office justice, they do not seem to have affected surprise 
at any of the steps which America has seen fit to take 
or proposes to take. The most we can hope is that 
the inevitable has been foreseen and that a clear 
policy has been thought out. There is no _ réle 
so humiliating as that of a Georges Dandin over- 
whelmed by surprise at the dénoiiment he has himself 
brought about. We seem to have escaped falling 
into that absurdity.. We hope we may avoid the 
dangers of neglect. It would appear from the rumour 
that Trinidad is to be strongly fortified that the authori- 
ties have a clear conception of some of the complica- 
tions the future has in store. But the mere fortification 
of one island will not go very far. To maintain a 
position strong enough to be really commensurate with 
our interests in the West Indies and South America, 
we shall have to increase our fleet yet again and spend 
much more money on fortification than is implied in 
the bare resolve to put Trinidad in an adequate state 
of defence. 


FHE 


HATEVER anxiety may be felt elsewhere, the 
Stock Exchange is determined to take an 
optimistic view of the labour situation. Although last 
week’s expectations of a speedy and _ satisfactory 
solution of the problem in the north was not justified, 
the home railway market has easily maintained its firm- 
ness, excellent traffics and cheap money forming too 
formidable a bulwark for the bears to attempt an 
attack. Asa rule uncertainty is a most deadly weapon 
in the hands of bear strategists, and there is a good 
deal of uncertainty in the labour outlook at the moment ; 
but the Stock Exchange is always conservative, and, 
having adopted the opinion that the disruption in the 
labour camp will prove ultimately beneficial, it will not 
change its mind unless something startling happens. Of 
course, business is deadly dull; but it is generally 
believed that an early settlement of the labour disputes 
would be the signal for a good buying movement in 
home rails, in view of the satisfactory dividend pro- 
spects. Another department in which a good deal of 
quiet investment buying has been in progress is the 
Argentine rail section; but Americans, as far as London 
is concerned, have been quite idle. Wall Street is trying 
to preserve its equanimity in face of the Maine election 
result. There may be something in the argument that 
a Democratic House of Representatives would be able 
to counteract the ebullitions of a Republican Executive 
and Senate; but when Capital begins to seek help from 
Democracy, it feels itself to be in a bad way. An 
unfavourable impression has also been caused in New 
York by the uncompromising attitude of European 
bankers in refusing to accept American cotton bills 
without a guarantee. 

The annual report of the Canadian Pacific Railway is 
good to read. It gives the record of an Imperial under- 
taking, splendidly managed. While gross earnings have 
increased by $18,676,000, working expenses have only 
risen $7,791,000, the ratio of expense to gross revenue 
being 64.38 per cent. against 69.92 in the preceding 
year, and the ratio of net earnings to gross receipts 
35-62 per cent. as compared with 30.08 per cent. The 
Canadian Pacific, be it remembered, is the only trans- 
continental line under one control in the whole of 
America, and with its ocean liners, its lake steam- 
boats, its harbours, grain elevatots, and its palatial 


hotels it forms one of the finest commercial organisa- 
tions in the world. And it is still expanding. The New 
Brunswick Southern Railway and the Dominion Atlantic 
Line are to be taken over, the latter to extend operations 
into Nova Scotia; the resources of the Columbia and 
Kootenay Rivers are to be developed by new lines ; 500 
miles of new track are to be laid in the wheat districts 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; and_ the 
industries surrounding the Shawinigan Falls are to be 
fostered by a new railway. The general outlook is 
therefore most encouraging and the increase of the 
dividend was, in the circumstances, quite a conservative 
move. 

If the rubber market is going to start again 
this year it ought to start soon. The dividend 
season has now commenced, and very fine dividends 
some of them are. The Selangor’s 1s. 6d. per share 
makes 150 per cent. for six months; the Cicely has 
declared 50 per cent. (interim) on the Ordinary and 
514 per cent. on the Preference, comparing with 25 per 
cent. and 26} per cent. respectively; the Linggi an- 
nounces a second interim distribution of 50 per cent., 
and satisfactory declarations have been made by the 
Sungei Way, Seafield and Batu Caves companies. Still 
rubber shares hang fire in the market, probably await- 
ing a recovery in the price of the commodity. The 
Kaffir circus has provided no special feature, but 
De Beers and other South African diamond shares have 
naturally given way under the threat of special taxa- 
tion by the Union Minister of Finance at Capetown. 
Rhodesians also are quiet, but that is no reason why 
the flotation of the Cam and Motor Gold Mining Com- 
pany should not be a success. The capital is £500,000 
in £1 shares, and the properties to be acquired com- 
prise 138 gold claims in the Gatooma district of 
Southern Rhodesia, held under licence from the Char- 
tered Company. The shares are being offered at 
27s. 6d., but inasmuch as a considerable amount of 
development work has been done, the premium is not 
unreasonable. It is stated that the gross value of the 
ascertained ore reserves is £680,000 (227,000 tons, 
averaging 10} dwt., in the Motor blocks, and 80,340 
tons, averaging 114 dwt., in the Cam), while it is held 
that working costs should not exceed 30s. aton. The 
purchase-price is £325,000, of which £100,000 is 
payable in cash and the remainder in shares; 225,000 
shares are offered to the public, and from the proceeds 
£200,000 will be put aside as working capital. Oil 
shares as a whole keep very steady, despite the 
weakness of the so-called leader of the section, Shell 
Transports, with which the bears on the Continent and 
in London have been taking liberties. 


INSURANCE UNREST. 

T is easy to exaggerate the troubles and difficulties 
of the present. But making all possible allowance 

for this habit, it seems undeniable that the insurance 
business is at the present time in a state of disturbance 
and unrest. There is abundant evidence to show that 
the big insurance companies are determined to become 
bigger, and in order to achieve this end they are pre- 
pared to buy up other insurance offices, even when 
the companies purchased are themselves rather large. 
Such absorptions have been numerous in the past, and 
it is probable that they will be at least as prevalent, if 
not more so, in the near future. A common method in 
recent times has been for the purchased company to con- 
tinue business in its own name, subject to the control of 
the purchaser. In this way it is improbable that any 
appreciable economy of management will result from the 
fusion of companies, and it merely means that the bulk 
of the power in the insurance world is being concen- 
trated in fewer and fewer hands. There is an obvious 
possible danger in this tendency. The new Assurance 
Companies Act which came into force on 1 July last 
makes it more difficult than it was before to start a new 
insurance company of any kind. Absorptions diminish 
the number of existing companies, and, since most of the 
offices of the greatest importance are closely associated 
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in tariffs, it should be in their power if they chose 
to exercise it to dictate their own terms to the public. 
The competition of independent offices has prevented 
any serious abuse of this power in the past, but it 
appears quite within the range of probabilities that 
this competition will be lessened in times to come to 
an extent that will leave a comparatively few giant 
offices masters of the situation. 

This is one aspect of the matter, but signs are not 
wanting which point in an opposite direction. The 
competition for business was never keener than it is at 
the present time, and rate-cutting in one form or 
another is freely indulged in. It would not be altogether 
surprising if some of the big companies were to leave 
the Tariff Association, while in this Association the 
domination of some offices is resented by others with a 
certain amount of friction as the result. If the fears 
of some people were realised, if a comparatively small 
group of insurance offices had complete control of the 
insurance—especially the fire insurance—business of the 
country, if they could put up, and did put up, the rates 
of premium charged to policyholders, it is quite likely 
that some important offices would break away and seek 
increased profits for themselves by reducing rates and 
extending their business. In the long run they might 
derive a greater amount of profit from a small per- 
centage of a large business than could be obtained from 
a large percentage of a small business. 

Thus while in one sense tariffs, and especially the fire 
tariff, may be regarded as a huge and powerful trust, 
which may attain a position enabling it to impose what 
terms it thinks fit upon the public, it seems improbable 
that excessive rates of premium could last for long even 
if they continued for a short time. Apart from disrup- 
tion from within, excessive charges would greatly facili- 
tate the formation of strong new companies, to the 
starting of which the present insurance law would prove 
no obstacle. 

Among subordinate officials these numerous amalga- 
mations are naturally unpopular : they tend to limit the 
number of important positions and to block promotion. 
Among many of such officials there is in consequence 
much unrest and discontent. 

In connexion with employers’ liability insurance a 
considerable increase is being made in the premium 
rates. This is justified by the actual experience of recent 
years, during which many companies have incurred a 
net loss on this class of business, and very few have 
made adequate profit. Such an increase in the rates, 
which in some instances is proportionately very heavy, 
is naturally disturbing to and unpopular among the 
policyholders who are called upon to pay them. 

There are other conditions of unrest besides those to 
which we have referred, which we may perhaps deal 
with in another article. It would be foolish to deny the 
existence or minimise the extent of this disturbed state 
of affairs. It should, however, be remembered that in- 
surance is a business which depends upon the experience 
of average results. The experience may have to be ex- 
tended widely in space and time, but average results 
manifest themselves in the long run. It will prove to 
be the same with the disturbing factors that are so 
prominent at the moment; they too will settle down in 
the end, leaving the balance of forces between insurance 
companies and policyholders in a condition of stable 
equilibrium that is fair and beneficial to both. 


THE NEW DUTIES ON LAND. 
THE FINANCE ACT, 1910—Part I.—(Continued). 
By an Expert. 


ROPERTY has no real value except what it will 
fetch in the market, and there is no trustworthy 

test of that value except an actual sale. The jargon of 
parliamentary draftsmen cannot, therefore, conceal the 
fact that in the Finance Act not only the foundation of 
the structure, but every stage in its erection, is mere 
guesswork. But a guess may be good or bad. The 
best valuers are the men who from the largest experience 


guess nearest. They therefore command the highest 
fees. The worst valuers are the men who from want ot 
experience are the wildest guessers. They are also the 
cheapest, and for that reason have been, with certain 
exceptions, selected to carry out the valuations under 
the Finance Act. Landed property is, therefore, at the 
mercy of the guesswork of inexperience. But it will cost 
money to dispute the Government valuations, and land- 
owners will be faced with an unpleasant alternative. 
Either they must with their own money fight guesses, 
which will be supported at their own expense as tax- 
payers, or they must accept guesses which they believe 
to be unfair, to their own loss and that of their 
descendants for all time. 

One important novelty in the Finance Act, Part I., is 
the new basis of valuation on which the new land duties 
are to be assessed. Poor rate and the local rates con- 
nected with it, inhabited house duty, land tax, corpora- 
tion duty, income tax under Schedule A are all calcu- 
lated on the annual rent which an actual tenant is paying 
or a hypothetical tenant is expected to afford topay. Even 
the principal value in death duties, though they area tax 
on capital, have hitherto been calculated on annual rent 
capitalised at so many years’ purchase. For ascertain- 
ing the death duties this basis of calculation is abolished 
by the Finance Act, and apparently a new basis will be 
substituted, calculated on the same principles and by the 
same machinery as those on which the new duties now 
imposed are to be assessed. In other words, the old 
death duties and the new land duties are to be assessed 
not on rental value, but on an artificial value arrived 
at by complicated processes in which the actual rent 
received is not always the principal factor. The various 
values which have to be ascertained are extraordinarily 
confusing, and the confusion is increased by the descrip- 
tion of different ideas in language which is at first sight 
identical. The greatest care must therefore be taken in 
order to distinguish the varieties of value which are 
denoted by practically the same terms. 

Nineteen varieties of value are mentioned, all ficti- 
tious, and only two even approximately used in practical 
life. Of these the most important are ‘“‘ site value ”’ 
and ‘‘ total value ’’, but the two are used with seven 
different shades of meaning. Take “‘ site value ’’ for 
example. In one sense it.is to be ascertained once and 
for all. In another it is only of importance up to 1914. 
As applied to increment-value duty it supplies the datum 
line by which all increase in value subsequent to 30 April 
1909 is to be measured. On the occurrence of any of 
the three occasions, and on the recurrence of any of the 
periods, when the duty becomes payable, a new site 
value has to be ascertained. The original datum site 
value is to be deducted from the new occasional or 
periodical site value, as the case may be, and on the 
residue, if any, the increment-value duty becomes pay- 
able. With regard to increment-value duty, one form of 
site value is fixed for all time ; it is permanent, it supplies 
once and for all the datum line. With regard to the 
same duty, other forms of site value are temporary ; 
they are perpetually changing, they are occasional or 
periodic. In the undeveloped-land duty site value plays 
a different and less important part. It is not permanent, 
it is only the starting-point ; it is the first in a series of 
quinquennial valuations, and as such is only in operation 
till 1914. 

A similar analysis of total value in its various shades 
of meaning would show that, in one sense, it is fixed and: 
permanent, and in other senses temporary. But enough 
has been said to illustrate the need of caution in studying 
the Act. It may be more useful to try in broad outline 
to indicate how the four most important values are 
ascertained which are either permanent figures or factors 
in determining the valuation of all taxable land, covered 
or uncovered. These are (1) gross value ; (2) total value ; 
(3) full site value; and (4) assessable site value. We 
omit ‘‘ value for agricultural purposes ’’. We do so 
not because it is unimportant, for it affects both incre-. 


' ment-value duty and undeveloped-land duty, but because 


it is not defined in the Act, and can therefore be easily 
ascertained on the ordinary principle of multiplying the 
net annual value. by the requisite number of years’ 
purchase. .Even.here, however, the sporting rights, 
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considered by the light of the definition of ‘‘ land "’ 
contained in the Finance Act, present a problem which 
we do not attempt to solve. 

For his own information the owner is recommended 
to start with his estimate of what he believes to be the 
present market value of any occupation for which a 
return is demanded. Probably this would be something 
more than his reserve price at an auction. Suppose that 
the occupation consists of twenty-five acres of good 
agricultural land, equipped with the requisite farm 
buildings, provided with the necessary roads, divided by 
quick hedges into fields which are carefully drained, and 
including an acre of woodland. Assume that the market 
value of the occupation, as it stands to-day and as he 
could sell it to-day, is 4;1000. The one value which is 
of real importance in practical life has scarcely any place 
in the Finance Act, though every conceivable variety of 
fancy values is mentioned. 

The owner must now arrive at (1) gross value, which 
is nowhere used for taxation purposes, but forms the 
basis from which are derived ‘* site value "’ and “* total 
value ’’. He himself holds the occupation subject to 
tithe rent-charge, or a fee farm rent, or to some charge 
or burden (other than rates and taxes) imposed by an 
Act of Parliament, or toa liability to receive the drainage 
of adjoining lands, or to a wayleave or rights of light 
and air acquired against him by a neighbour, or to 
restrictive covenants forbidding him to build on one 
corner or carry on a pig business at another, or to a 
limited use of the water which passes through the land. 
He has to calculate the diminution of the market value 
of the land which is caused by these various alien rights 
to which his occupation is subject. Put in another way, 
he has to calculate the money equivalent of the loss 
which he sustains from these limitations in his own use 
of the property and to treat the land as if a supposed 
purchaser would enjoy its full value. He estimates that 
the sum which he would himself pay to be free from 
these limitations is £150. If he adds this £150 to the 
market value (£1000) he gets the gross value of £1150. 
This figure is not only a guess, it is also an unreality, 
because it represents more than the value of the pro- 
perty as it is enjoyed by the owner or could be enjoyed 
by a purchaser. 

The owner now proceeds to deduct from the gross 
value certain charges and burdens in order to arrive at 
(2) the total value. The general principle of the deduc- 
tions is that they should be allowed in the case of 
burdens of a public nature, but disallowed in the case 
of burdens imposed for private advantage. He there- 
fore deducts the capital value of any charges arising 
by the operation of the law or imposed by an Act of 
Parliament, any public rights of way, public rights of 
user, rights of common, easements affecting the land, 
any restrictions created by covenants entered into before 
30 April 1999 or after that date if, in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, they are to the public advantage. 
Numerous difficulties may arise over these deductions. 
We mention only one. Mains for sewerage, water, gas 
or electricity and railway tunnels are not at law regarded 
as easements. They cannot therefore be deducted from 
the gross value as the Act stands. Thev should be 
treated as separate occupations and every owner should 
insist on their being separately valued. Assume, how- 
ever, that the owner surmounts his difficulties and 
estimates the money equivalent of the loss he sustains 
by the existence of these limitations on his full enjoy- 
ment of the land at £100. By deducting this sum from 
gross value (£1150) he finds the total value £1050. 
This is the nearest approach to market value which the 
Finance Act allows. But it is not current market value, 
for it dates back to 30 April 1909, before the Finance 
Bill was introduced, and it only allows for those restric- 
tions on the full use of the land which are of a public 
nature created before that date cr sanctioned by the 
Commissioners. It is, we believe, on the basis of this 
‘** original total value ’’, nowhere used in the Finance 
Act for taxing purposes, that the death duties will be 
calculated. 

_ Gross value also forms the basis on which (3) full site 
value is calculated. The owner has to assess the value 
of the house and homestead—no easy task, apart from 


the land, in the case of a farm—of the drainage system 
of the house and land, of the hedgerows, the accom- 
modation road, the fruit trees in the garden and the 
timber in the wood (this last item practically means that 
every tree in the British Isles or fruit bush must be 
valued), and everything growing on the land. Suppose 
that he calculates the value of these various items at 
#500, and deducts that amount from the gross value 
(4.1150). The residue (£650) represents the full site 
value. This presumably is the value which Socialists 
and land-nationalisers have marked down as their future 
prey. 

The (4) assessable site value is obtained from the 
total value (£1150) by making the deductions which 
are allowed under the Finance Act. In the first place 
the amount deducted from gross value in order to arrive 
at full site value must be taken out. It is because these 
deductions are used in arriving at two sets of valuations 
that persons making the return are required to claim 
the deductions in the first instance, and not hereafter 
to amplify them. There remains of the gross total 
value £550. From this are to be deducted certain 
classes of expenditure according to the amount by 
which the value has, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioners, been increased. Such items would be 
laving out streets or sewers or water supply or even 
advertisements; the redemption of land tax or tithe 
rent charge or the enfranchisement of copyhold. A 
further deduction is allowed for the estimated cost 
of demolishing and carrying away the buildings, ex- 
cavating and taking away the drain pipes, breaking 
up the road, grubbing the hedges and fruit trees and 
bushes, felling, faggoting and stubbing the trees. The 
estimate for these fanciful operations must, we presume, 
depend to some extent on the distance to which the 
materials have to be removed, and such considerations 
as the price of carting in the neighbourhood. Nothing 
daunted by such difficulties, perhaps gaining courage 
from familiarity with unrealities, the owner searches 
through documents centuries old and estimates the 
money value of these additional deductions at £250. 
This reduces the residue of the total value (4/550) to 
£300, which is the assessable site value. 

We have dealt broadly with these novel ideas of valua- 
tion and have illustrated by figures the stages through 
which the owner must pass if he is rash enough to under- 
take the journey. At every stage the process bristles with 
doubtful points. But there is one point of immediate 
importance. The Finance Act states explicitly that no 
deductions which have not been claimed in the original 
valuation can be subsequently claimed on occasions 
when increment value duty becomes due. It is generally 
safest to follow the Act of Parliament, even when it is 
contradicted by the verbal promise of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the effect that further opportunities 
will be given of making or amplifying claims for de- 
ductions after the provisional valuations are delivered. 
We do not feel that in this instance there are any cir- 
cumstances which justify a departure from the ordinary 
rule of prudence, and we recommend that he should, 
having obeved the Act of Parliament, refuse to furnish 
the claim for deductions till the receipt of the pro- 
visional valuations. 


HOLMAN HUNT. 

By Laurence Bryyon. 
NGLISHMEN honour character even more than 
genius; and in the deep and wide feeling evoked 
from the nation by the death of Holman Hunt we dis- 
cern a homage not only to his gift as an artist but to 
a strength and purity of will which neither obstacles 

nor temptations could divert from its chosen ends. 

This spring, in Florence, I saw again, with mingled 
emotions, the portraits of English artists painted by 
themselves for the famous Uffizi collection. Few of 
them are among their authors’ happiest efforts, and the 
historic atmosphere of Florence is exacting; but after 


passing through that great gallery, with its many 


glowing and severe masterpieces, one felt no incon- 
gruity before the portrait of Holman Hunt, hanging 
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beside that other portrait, so fine in its plain dignity, 
of his comrade Millais. And yet it was by no outward 
power of style that this portrait seemed to own a kin- 
ship with the grave masters of the past. Holman Hunt 
never, I imagine, sought style for its own sake ; he relied 
‘fon the weight and force of that which with entire 
fidelity ’’ he strove to express by paint. He was in 
this like Wordsworth, of whom the words just quoted 
were written. Both these men were of a rare type, 
both singularly English in the grain. In both a lofty 
independence of character had for its weakness a certain 
narrowness and rigidity ; both combined a life-long and 
self-sacrificing devotion to their art with a fixity 
of moral enthusiasm seldom found in artists; in both 
an intense earnestness sometimes paid the penalty of 
producing incongruous results, which a lighter and 
more expansive nature, gifted with a more genial touch, 
would have avoided. The parallel might be pressed 
too far, for the differences are obvious enough; but in 
some essential respects the relation of Holman Hunt to 
the art of his time corresponded with the relation of 
Wordsworth to the poetry of the ending eighteenth 
century. The publication of the ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads ”’ 
was an event which had a like significance for our 
literature with the apparition of the first works of the 
P.R.B., and each was received with hostility and 
derision. And just as Coleridge lent to that earlier 
poetic movement a strain of mystic and romantic 
imagination, so Rossetti brought to the Brotherhood a 
temper at once sensuous and idealistic. In his pub- 
lished reminiscences Mr. Hunt wrote with an acerbity 
that after so long an interval of time seemed unneces- 
sary of the claims made on Rossetti’s behalf. It was 
from himself, he maintained, that Rossetti learned to 
paint ; but obviously it was not from him that Rossetti 
got his temperament and his imagination. Either with- 
out the other would have achieved his own fame and 
carried through his own work ; but who can doubt that 
the emulous comradeship and mutual confidences of 
these two and their comrade Millais gave to the early 
efforts of all three an added impetus and exaltation? 
Posterity will be little concerned as to which interpre- 
tation of ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelitism ’’ is the orthodox one, 
though critics will no doubt continue to debate which 
of the two strains or currents in the movement was of 
the greater value to the art of England. The passion 
for scientific truth of presentment as the only worthy 
mode for a modern painter certainly allied the aims of 
this artist with the paramount intellectual interests of 
his time. And no one will dispute the extraordinary 
stubbornness and unswerving determination with which 
Holman Hunt alone throughout a career prolonged 
beyond that of all his original comrades, and even 
beyond that of Rossetti’s famous followers, Burne- 
Jones and Morris, upheld what he believed to be the 
principles that inspired the Brotherhood of his youth. 

_ It is hard for us to realise at all fully the kind of art, 
the kind of taste, which pervaded English houses in the 
‘forties of the last century; but if we do not make the 
effort we shall not understand what Hunt reacted 
against so strongly. When in the previous century 
Reynolds wrote his ‘‘ Discourses ’’, and sought to 
formulate zsthetic ideas for his countrymen, he had to 
contend not against any organised bad taste, but 
against an absence of taste, a negative state of mind 
which had no other conception of art but that of literally 
copying an object set before the eye. The reaction of 
the Pre-Raphaelites against an academicism which 
claimed to have authority from the ‘‘ Discourses ’? may 
have seemed sometimes to hark back towards a similar 
literalism ; but it was not only conventionalism and short 
cuts to style, the studio lighting and tricks of composi- 
tion, which were to be fought ; it was a general triviality 
of subject which had to be superseded. Holman Hunt 
and his comrades wished English art to take its place 
beside English poetry, and they began their campaign 
by choosing subjects from the most pictorial of our 
poets, Keats. In his reminiscences the painter has told 
us that the movement, as conceived by them, meant the 
painting of realities, the unflinching attempt to paint the 
earth in its real structure, trees in their growth and 


multiplicity of foliage, sunlight in its radiance, men and_ 
women in their individual character and feature. But 
it was the application of these principles and this method 
to subjects of imagination which was so daring an inno- 
vation, and which at the same time made the production 
of every Pre-Raphaelite picture so heroic a struggle 
against material difficulties. Agree with the principles 
involved or not, condemn the method chosen as a waste 
of time if you will, but the record of the devoted toil 
spent upon ‘‘ The Light of the World ”’ and other pic-- 
tures of that time has something splendid and inspirit- 
ing about it which you cannot gainsay. It may be that 
fervent intensity of mind, applied to whatever object in 
the service of whatever cause, is in art at least a quality 
that is its own justification and in itself a kind of beauty. 

In the work of Holman Hunt there are a few pictures 
which have impressions of things seen for subject: 
London on a festival night, with its crowds of faces in 
the glare of lamps and torches; the deck of a steamer 
at sea on a night of muffled moonlight. But in almost 
all his pictures the theme is an imagined one, though 
every head and every figure and every detail of back- 
ground are painted from actual nature. The vividness 
thus attained is all the more telling when the subject 
itself is romantic and remote, as in those brilliant 
glimpses of the world without seen by the Lady of 
Shalott. But in applying these principles so rigidly to 
religious art, I think the painter was mistaken. It is 
one thing to render scenes.from the Gospel story in 
terms of homely truth, as Rembrandt did; it is another 
to insist on local detail and local atmosphere. The 
effect is to make the scenes and incidents remote ; our 
curiosity is stirred, our imagination cramped and 
hindered. Not only this, but the accident of the bril- 
liant Syrian atmosphere and the striped and variegated 
Syrian dresses fought against the artist. For with his 
inveterate determination to paint actualities only he 
would not simplify and subdue these materials so that 
all the elements of his design should be dyed with the 
spiritual import which was in his mind. We feel that 
this is there, we feel the tremendous earnestness of the 
painter, but it is not free to express itself fully and 
abundantly in direct pictorial terms. 

But whatever reserves we have to make, we recognise 
in Holman Hunt one of the representative men in the 
art of nineteenth-century England, one to whose force 
and tenacity that art owes much, a painter of intense 
conceptions, one of the masters. My thoughts go back 
to that fine portrait of the Uffizi, to that face of an old 
man who has won against great odds, a face on which 
hard struggle is written, yet to which serenity has come ; 
and I seem to hear from those lips the gentlest of voices 
uttering the most uncompromising convictions. 


SHAW WITH MUSIC. 
By MALLEwvs. 


I HOPE Mr. Shaw will not take exception to the title 

of this article, even if it be true that he has not 
bestowed his blessing on ‘‘ The Chocolate Soldier ’’ at 
the Lyric Theatre. There is a great deal more music 
than Shaw in it, but, all the same, it is something to 
have provided even the skeleton of a good comic opera, 
which might have been very good if it had met with 
more sensible compilers and a more competent trans- 
lator. Musical-comedy audiences may be dull of appre- 
hension—perhaps they are duller in Germany, where 
the opera was compiled, and in America, where, I 
gather, it was translated, than in England—but that 
seems to be no sufficient reason for vulgarising some of 
the most amusing of all English dialogue in order to 
substitute the common and obvious for the brilliant. 
Mr. Shaw says something about the ‘‘ higher love ”’. 
Messrs. Bernauer, Jacobson and Stanislaus Stange 
illustrate this by a reference to a servant at the top of 
a ladder. Captain Bluntschli’s celebrated catalogue of 
horses, omnibuses and tablecloths is replaced by a list 
of silk stockings and lingerie (pronounced, if my ear did 
not deceive me, ‘‘ longerie ’’). The Colonel’s wife has a 
sore throat, not because she washes her neck every day, 
but because she takes a bath once a month. And so on 
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nd so on. Again, a musical-comedy audience is not 
usually very familiar with Continental history, geo- 
graphy, or nomenclature ; but that is a good reason for 
teaching them a little when the opportunity arises. It 
was odd enough to hear Mr. Shaw’s characters speak 
of the battle of Slivnitza with the accent on the ** nitz ”’, 
or Nicola with the accent on the ‘‘ Nic *’, and to find 
Mr. Shaw spelling the capital of Bulgaria *‘ Sofeea ”’ 
in order to ensure that it would be duly mispronounced. 
But the people in ‘* The Chocolate Soldier ’’ live in 
** The Balkan Pass *’ and return home from the battle of 
** Slivinski ’*. After all, the battle of Slivnica is an his- 
torical fact of very considerable importance and deserves 
a little respect. But it appears to be a sacred convention 
in dramas dealing with Slavonic subjects that every word 
which does not end in off should end in ski ’’, 
and that at least one character should bear the name of 
Popoff. There is obviously extraordinary humour in the 
name Popoff. I knew before I saw the programme that 
Colonel Petkoff would have become Colonel Popoff, and 
of course he did; and in addition the innominate Bul- 
garian officer was awarded the name of Massakroff. 
Sergius Saranoff is re-christened Alexis Sparidoff, which 
would be inoffensive if all the characters did not agree in 
addressing him and speaking of him as ‘* Alexius ”’ 
Louka, the maid, one of Mr. Shaw's best characters, is 
converted, at the expense of all dramatic effect, into a 
duplicate of Raina (Nadina), who is a cousin of Mrs. 
Petkotf (Popoff) and bears the name of Masha (un- 
necessarily Germanised into Mascha), a good enough 
name, but pronounced, except on one happy occasion, 
as if it rhymed with ** rasher’’. Bluntschli himself 
exchanges the respectable patronymic of an_ inter- 
national lawyer for that of ‘* Bumerli ’’—on account, 
I presume, of the humour embodied in one of its 
three syllables. He fights for Servia instead of Bul- 
garia not because it came first on the map (see Shaw), 
but because of some incomprehensible incident which 
Raina may have understood but which I was unable to 
follow. Altogether—in spite of Mr. Workman's geni- 
alitv—he becomes. rather: a contemptible fellow, who 
eats caramels instead of chocolate creams, makes love 
to Mrs. Petkoff (Popoff) and has a supply of dubious 
stories for the benefit of his male friends. Raina 
(Nadina) alone retains much of her original character. 
Even when she sings a pretty vocal waltz over the 
portrait of Sergius (Alexius) one feels that it is just the 
sort of thing that even Mr. Shaw's heroine might have 
done. Miss Drever sang it so well that it was quite 
unnecessary for her to end on a high C to show the 
audience how well she was singing. But even in her 
case, as in that of all the other characters, after the 
first act Mr. Shaw’s connexion with the plot and the 
dialogue becomes insignificant. The episode of the 
Colonel's old coat, indeed, is preserved, but its pockets 
are filled with three ladies’ portraits instead of one, 
and the compilers are thus enabled to dispense with 
the electric bell and the library and almost everything 
else which adds salt to the last two acts of the original. 

The music is almost invariably pleasing. Herr Oscar 
Straus, when he has devised a good tune, fully under- 
stands the art of repeating it till he feels sure that the 
audience has got it into its unmusical head, and he is 
very far from disdaining the polka rhythm, which has 
been ‘‘common form’’ with writers of German operetta 
since, at any rate, the time of Zeller. Some of the 
scoring is singularly tasteful, particularly in the duet 
between Nadina and the Swiss in the second act, and 
about the same period I seemed to notice a very effec- 
tive and legitimate use of muted cornets, which might 
compensate Mr. Shaw a little for the absence of his 
dialogue from the stage. 


RURAL RIDES.—II. 
By W. H. D. Rowse. 


LD inns lie in wait for the horseman. I have stayed 

at many, and dined at many: they are spotlessly 
clean, with rare exceptions, and they can all provide 
excellent bread and cheese and beer, and fresh eggs 
and butter; other food too if you give them a little 


time. Sometimes they can provide a glass of glorious 
old sherry. One of the inns to be mentioned below 
has a few dozen. I shall not say which, as I hope to go 
there again. Even the small village inn or wayside inn 
is often of great antiquity; take the Castle House at 
Old Sarum, with its peculiar fan-shaped support to the 
roof; a characteristic which is seen at its best in the 
magnificent old hostelry, the George at Salisbury, 
which was a large and famous inn five hundred years 
ago. Often there is oak panelling, sometimes carving, 
but always the visible structure so full of massive 
strength. Or, again, we have a pleasant, homely inn 
like Cowper’s Oak at Weston Underwood, or the Lamb 
at Stoke Goldington; a little country town can always 
provide excellent accommodation and good food, as, 
for instance, the Bull at Olney. Now and then there is 
an added touch of charm, where the inn recalls great 
names. I put up my horse one night in the Plough at 
Kingham, a little village just on the edge of the Cots- 
wolds. Glancing at the sign, I saw that mine host was 
named Jacques. The same name keeps another inn at 
Chipping Norton; and I learn on inquiry that Jacques, 
pronounced ‘* Jackez *’ as Shakespeare said it, is a 
common Cotswold name. What kept that name in 
the poet’s mind? Was the melancholy philosopher a 
real man, and do these merry Bonifaces spring from 
his loins? In the country towns there rarely fails a 
fine inn, and I should never end if I spoke of all those 
I have seen. Sometimes they touch history, as the 
inn at Daventry where Charles I. slept before Naseby 
field, and the Old Reindeer at Banbury, with its 
splendid Jacobean chamber, where Cromwell held his 
last council before the same battle. 

There is often good company inthe inn. Perhaps vou 
fall in with a group of commercial travellers, and learn 
something of the strict etiquette of their society. They 
are like a large family, and talk of the welfare of their 
friends, never of business. Interested in their own 
concerns, they yet courteously include the guest. Or 
a market ordinary, with lusty farmers and breeders, 
from whom a willing ear may learn much. For my 
part, I find their talk quite as interesting as golfing 
anecdotes. Someone by common consent takes the 
head of the table. ‘‘ I fear we are keeping you busy, 
sir ’’, I say to the carver. ‘‘ Oh, no; I’m used to 
it—like it in fact.’’ *‘ I’m not ’’, says a burly farmer 
opposite. ‘‘ My missus does that for me. She 
began it the first day I had her, and I let her go 
on.’’ Jovial laughter follows upon this sally, and the 
talk diverges to pigs. I learn that bacon is going to 
cost eighteenpence a pound; and that it is impossible 
to drive pigs over the Northamptonshire border unless 
by subterfuge. As for the price of crops, I learnt 
something from a man whom I met at the Gibbet 
Inn, that stands at the crossing of Ermine Street and 
the St. Neots road. The gibbet is close by. I took 
refuge there from a thunderstorm, and found a man in 
the parlour who was eating bread and cheese from a 
paper packet, while he drank a glass of beer. He was 
not a farmer, but a farm-hand. ‘‘ Wheat does not pay 
at less than forty shillings. If the small farmer pays 
his way now, it is by the-help of other things, poultry, 
or vegetables, or a dairy.’’ I said ‘‘ That is Free 
Trade’’. ‘‘ Yes’’, he said, ‘‘ what we want is Protec- 
tion; nothing else is of use to the countryman.’’ This 
man is typical of the surprises of rural rides. He spoke 
on several topics of the day, always with sincerity, and 
where he had knowledge, with confidence, but without 
intolerance ; what struck me most was the directness of 
his speech and his unhesitating choice of the right 
words. I may say that I have never in my travels found 
any man who knew the country hold any other opinion 
as to Free Trade. I do not say this with a political 
motive, but because I suppose that many politicians 
want to know the truth. It.is unfortunate that 
politicians are so commonly town-bred; they do not 
know what they are doing to England. 

Along the old highroads there are numbers of fine 
inns; mostly posting-inns at a stage, like those of 
Arrington and Dunstable, on the Old North Road ; there 
are also village inns worth a visit, as at Long Stratton, 
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and the Coach and ‘Horses at Melton village, in Suffolk 
(where the cooking would please Lucullus). The most 
ancient of those 1 have named is Long Stratton: the 
rooms are not much over six feet high, and I believe 
the building is five hundred years old. The hostelry is 
probably almost as old as the road. I came on one at 
Lavenham, in Suffolk, which has entertained greater 
visitors in the past. The village is a long winding street, 
much the same now as it was when Queen Anne was 
alive : it is remarkable for a magnificent church of flint- 
work, nobly placed, and visible for many miles. Talking 
with the innkeeper, as I generally do, I learnt that he 
had been in the Boer War, a yeoman: and very proud 
he was of his service. ‘‘ I would go out to-morrow ’’, 
he said, ‘‘ to fight for the King, God bless him, although 
I’ve got a wife and young children now: but I'd go 
to-morrow, and glory in it.’’ I have found this spirit 
common amongst innkeepers. Many of them, like this 
one, breed horses, or do a deal in horseflesh at least ; 
they are yeomen, or their sons are, or both. A loyal 
and sober class, as I find them, quite undeserving of the 
hard words now so often thrown at them. Lucky for 
me that they can still look after a horse! Here is 
another thing that needs the public care. You can 
make a motor-driver in three months ; but not an ostler. 
‘*Tt’s rather hard on us chaps’, one of them said: 
‘* *tisn’t often we get a turn now.’’ And the innkeeper 
at Long Stratton told me that where four years ago 
there would be twenty gentlemen’s carriages, with a 
pair of horses each, going to Norfolk for the summer, 
last vear there had not been three. In a few years the 
grooms and ostlers will have become rare. When the 
public service wants fifty thousand horses all of a 
sudden, and men to manage them, where will they be? 
I found to my disgust one inn that had no stable. This 
was the chief inn at Beaconsfield, of all places. The 
inn has a pretentious outside: it has been done up in 
the approved Elizabethan style, half-timbered with 
massive beams two inches thick, stuck on the plaster ; 
I believe it calls itself a hotel; but the stable has become 
a garage. I do not know what I should have done but 
for the hospitality of the George, where a goat was 
turned out of the stable to make room for my horse. 
I hope I may send a few more guests to the George, 
and that it may recover its earlier prosperity. 

The hand is subdued to that it works in; the travelier 
is akin to that he rides on. Ride in a motor car, and 
you will be dusty, smelly, and in’a hurry: you will 
want all sorts of rubbish that is called civilisation by the 
uninformed. Ride ona horse, and you will be peaceful 
and happy; you will be grateful to your horse for his 
help, and share his satisfaction at a good feed. He 
will be content with oats and hay, you will be content 
with plain country fare, clean sheets, a welcoming smile 
not venal, and the talk of folk who do not care to 
pretend. Sleep well, my horse: I know I shall. 


GRIMALKIN THE PARADOX. 
By GeorGce H. Knorr. 
HE nature of the cat is material for superstition, 
not for explanation. Man is the paragon of 
animals—a weli-known quotation. The cat is the para- 
dox—a quotation from a quite anonymous author. Man 
is either civilised or savage. Cats are both or either ac- 
cording to circumstances : which means, as they please. 
They are domesticated, but it is a mistake to call them 
tame ; and the distinction between cats and other animals 
domesticated is that man has not domesticated them : 
they have domesticated themselves, and entirely for 
their own benefit, not man’s. Man is in the world for 
the comfort, convenience, and pleasure of cats; and 
man was made for the cat, not the cat for man. Cat 
and man are in leonine partnership where one takes all 
the profits and the other bears all the losses; and the 
cat is Leo. 

Not one pleasure or useful service for man alone has 
it ever been possible to extort from the creature. She 
catches no mice for man. Could ever human ingenuity 
compel it? You may starve her; but hunger will not 


do it. Feed her well and she will catch mice as a luxury 
for herself, not as a service for you. Once she hunted 
in the wilds for hunger as man did. Now she hunts 
for pleasure as civilised man shoots his host’s birds ; and 
both must have well breakfasted. ' 

Simply becausé she is beautiful and profitléss, man 
has lavished on the cat attention and admiration, and 
has worshipped and even loved her. She disproves the 
philosophy that the beautiful is the useful, and the 
transcendentalism of the poet who, forgetting the cat, 
tells us that beauty is truth; truth beauty. The beauty 
of the cat is a gliding subtlety, and nature revealed her- 
self Mephistophelian when she evolved the cat. 

Man is fascinated by two types of animal life: the 
innocent and soft, and the predatory and cruel. He 
loves the innocence of many birds and beasts; but he 
proves his essential nature by encouraging the cat on 
his hearth. She epitomises there the fierce qualities of 
all the cat race, and is only possible because she is the 
weakest of her tribe. She brings the air of the wilds 
into the household. Our mignon reflects our own innate 
wildness and resistance to restraint which still survives 
civilisation, though we have almost given up the 
struggle. Have our cats some scorn of us for this? 
We suspect it. They have succeeded and we have 
failed ; and we only obtain the comforts of civilisation by 
sacrificing ourselves. If it were possible, men too, thinks 
grimalkin, would be frankly selfish, indifferent, and 
individualistic as she is, and would concede nothing 
against their immediate interest and pleasure. We would 
like to ignore conscience, and dare not. We must 
compromise with altruism; but our cat will have none 
of it. All other animals become more or less abject by 
their connexion with man. Their will is broken and 
we teach them the slave-morality of human society. 
But to control the will of a cat is like attempting to 
catch quicksilver with the fingers. The cat is the super- 
man who has no human feebleness. Nietzsche must have 
studied the cat. Cats will play no monkey or dog tricks 
for our amusement. Men do that to live or prosper, and 
caper or lie down, not following their own moods, but to 
catch the eye of one who holds the key of the cupboard. 
The self-respect of the cat is maintained intact. The 
contempt is evident of the cat for the dog: a vulgar, 
servile creature who submits to caprice and commands 
and humiliates himself for a favour or a fault—even for 
the fault of his master. 

It is marvellous aloofness and self-centredness that 
the cat has lived for ages in a close connexion that has 
never become intimacy with man and the dog, and has 
remained unaffected in temperament and habits. ‘‘ The 
dog will come when he is called; the cat will walk 
away ’’, sings a primitive poet. More probably she will 
not vouchsafe you so much recognition, but will remain 
enshrouded in profound inattention. The call is a claim 
to proprietorship, and the cat has practised a consum- 
mate passive resistance to that for millenniums. Let the 
call bring something within the ambit of her own in- 
clinations and you will get attention quickly enough; 
she remains uncompromised. Cats render no service 
for love or in requital of love. Some imagine they 
do; but this is no evidence against the cat. Cats 
would sneer at the suggestion : as men and women do 
who receive more love than they win ‘and are, like cats, 
more or less what alienists call morally insane. 

For cats are impervious to moral lessons and disci- 
pline, and man has not imposed on them any such 
shadowy copy of his own moral code as he has imposed 
on other animals who dwell with him and are in his 
service. Any animal but the cat, with sufficient 
intellect for man to talk to, may be moralised in various 
ways according to man’s standard. She may be taught 
not to steal, as she is in the bird-shops; but she never 
shows signs of contrition or repentance or shame when 
she is reprimanded or punished. She retains unsophis- 
ticated the non-morality of all animals in the wilds. 
Intellectually, too, she remains least touched, and 
perhaps untouched, in the instincts which are blunted 
in the tamed animal of civilisation. 

Man has been imagined as a purely intellectual being 
without soul; as Bulwer-Lytton did in ‘‘ A Strange 
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Story ’’. As we remember the hero he was simply a 
large bi-pedal cat. There was the physical beauty— 
that puzzle for those who think of the body as a reflex 
of the soul, and find a noble soul in a diseased body 
or a handsome man or beautiful woman debased. A 
beauté du diable of the snake, the tiger, the weasel, the 
cat: the physical without the psychical graces. Cat 
characteristics are those of men who scorn the citizen 
virtues. I can imagine the cat inventing the word 
** bourgeois ’’ with the contempt of the Bohemian. 
Home is a place for the cat to return to, not to 
stay in—the Prodigal’s view. She would leave 
‘““home ’’ out of her language if she made one 
and would simply say ‘‘ house’’, as the feminine 
races do—the Italians, the French, the Spanish. This 
femininity is one of the characteristic paradoxes of the 
cat. For both sexes ‘‘ she ’’ stands naturally for the 
cat, who is as feminine and Romanesque as dogs are 
masculine and Teutonic. Gracefulness of pose and 
movement, elegance rather than strength, the swift, 
springy, gliding and silent footfall are marks of the 
feminine. Cat dignity especially is of the feminine 
type. Or rather, we may say “ ladylike ’’ better than 
** womanly ’’: as every cat savours of the artificial lady 
more than of the natural woman. Most evidently in 
her feeling for children. Cats are reserved in their 
playing as women are in general; but women can play 
unreservedly with children. You may play delicately 
for a few minutes with your cat, but you can have no 
romps with her; and your children, whose most 
delightful games are romps, she will not suffer. Her 
ladylike dignity and dainty coolness, which must not be 
disturbed or heated but remain unruffled and composed, 
abhors all boisterousness. Ona hint of roughness your 
cat stops demurely and turns away, silently reproachful, 
with the protest of a prudish lady at some masculine 
coarseness. Always, too, she puts on that mask of 
indifference which the lady so adroitly assumes when 
she may be thwarted, and disdains to show eagerness 
for what she desires. To the restlessness, noisiness, 
demonstrativeness, and greed of the average dog she 
is as contemptuous as the lady mated to the clown. If 
I may hint a fault in all this super-refinement, a touch 
of joviality and humour would make her more com- 
panionable, and a shade less cruelty in her merry games 
with her mouse would be more agreeable. She has.the 
defects of her savagery. They may disappear in the 
era when, according to the Meredithian prophecy, 
woman herself will be civilised. And the mystery in 
which we see the cat may disappear simultaneously. 
For though the mot, ‘* She is a Sphinx without an 
enigma ’’, was not aimed at the cat, it may serve for 
grimalkin. 


NATURE. 
From the French of Alfred de Vigny. 
AM the stage, impassive, mute and cold, 
That thrill not where the actor’s foot hath trod. 
My alabaster halls, my emerald 
Stairs, and my stones were sculptured by a god: 
Your voice of crying I know not, no, nor see 
The passing of the human comedy 
That looks to heaven to find its period. 


I roll, and to my deep disdain I thrust 
The seed of ants and human populations ; 
Their tenements I know not from their dust, 
Their names I know not—I that bear the nations ; 
Mother in name, in deed a very room 
For death; my winter takes its hecatomb, 
My spring is careless of your adorations. 


Before you, always essenced, always fair, 

I shook my locks abroad the winds of heaven, 
And trod my customary path in air, 

While the divine hands held the balance even : 
And onward, to that void where all things roll 

I shall be carried, silently and sole, 
And by my breasts and brows the airs be riven. 

M. JourDAIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
““A MANGLED MASS.” 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Calthorpe Cottage, Edgbaston, 5 September 1910. 


$1r,—Supplementing my brief letter in your issue of 
3 September, I propose now to deal fully with what I 
venture to call the extraordinary notice, apparently 
designed by your reviewer for Roman Catholic con- 
sumption, which, under the above heading, appeared 
on 20 August. 

The English version of Byrd’s celebrated five-part 
Mass which I placed at the disposal of Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hartel is the one which has been in use 
in Birmingham Cathedral for some time past and has 
stood successfully the practical test of performance by 
a skilled choir, well versed in the music of the old Poly- 
phony, under an _ exceptionally experienced choir- 
master. In its published form it is open to criticism 
under three heads: (1) The adaptation of the music 
from the Latin to the English liturgical text and its 
treatment, (2) the contents of the Preface, and (3) the 
manner in which the work has been brought out. For 
(1) and (2) I accept full responsibility. The responsi- 
bility for (3) rests entirely with the publishers. 1 need 
not discuss this. 

If your reviewer had confined his remarks to (3) all 
‘would have been well; but he ventures to deal with 
(1) and (2) and to criticise the work on its merits, and 
he comes to horrible grief in the process. The notice 
is made up of a hundred and twenty-five lines, of which 
exactly five contain legitimate criticism, and that on 
points which concern the publishers and not the editor. 
The remaining hundred and twenty are mere “ balder- 
dash’’. I am tempted to exclaim with Prince Henry 
‘*O monstrous! but one halfpennyworth of bread to 
this intolerable deal of sack !’’ Taking the Preface (2) 
next, your reviewer’s remarks are chiefly remarkable 
for what has been left unsaid. He has passed over in 
silence the points which I raised on the liturgical con- 
nexion between the old Latin and the modern English 
rites of the Church of England, the true bearing of the 
English Reformation on the ecclesiastical Polyphony 
and the English school of composition, the liturgical 
use of Latin and composition for the Latin in the 
English Church since the abolition of the Roman juris- 
diction, and the transcription, adaptation, and pub- 
lication of our old polyphonic music. There is much 
of interest in all of these points, and, in the hands of 
experts, they are well worthy of discussion. What 
apparently stirred him to the very depths were my 
remarks on ‘ Post-Reformation Eucharistic Music ”’ 
in England and the very disquieting body of evidence 
which I adduced. In the light of research, historical 
conceptions have to be modified from time to time. The 
traditional view of the subject was thus voiced by Mr. 
Henry Davey, in his (Students’) ‘‘ History of Music ” 
(1894), page 25, when referring to the Elizabethan 
Settlement of 1559: ‘‘ At first the parts of the Com- 
munion Service which form the musical ‘ Mass’ were 
also included in the musical ‘ Service’. Afterwards 
this was abandoned until the middle of the nineteenth 
century ’’. It is now known that this gap of about three 
hundred years can only be admitted with serious quali- 
fications. My preface to the Mass, in a page and a 
half, contains an attempt to collate and estimate at its 
true value the evidence bearing on these facts. This 
consists of certainties, probabilities and possibilities, 
between which I have carefully endeavoured to dis- 
criminate, to your reviewer's apparent annoyance. 
Indisputable evidence exists that in such widely 
separated Cathedrals as Durham and Exeter the Holy 
Eucharist was at regular intervals celebrated with 
music, certainly since the Restoration and possibly 
also before the Great Rebellion, the tradition continuing 
to the present day. There is also some evidence of a 
choral use at S. Paul’s Cathedral shortly before and 
after the Great Rebellion. The Preface records some 
twenty-four extant full settings of the music of the 
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Holy Communion, or special settings of the ‘‘ Gloria 
in Excelsis ’’, with or without the ‘* Sanctus ’’, of the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. My 
view is that these, and possibly many others yet to be 
unearthed—Cathedral librarians might render some 
assistance—must have been written for Coronation, 
Cathedral, or Chapel Royal purposes and were used for 
the Communion Service. If your reviewer suggests, 
however, that these settings were written as exercises, 
or for use as anthems in the choir offices, or were even 
High Church nineteenth-century forgeries—he has 
doubtless heard of the ‘‘ Forged Decretals ’’—let us 
have his evidence. 

All the interesting conjectures about Queen Eliza- 
beth’s Chapel Royal I have not space to discuss now. 
But the musical standard of the Chapel, the Queen’s 
theological standpoint and ritual preferences, at least 
early in the reign, are well known. In 1560 and 1565 
three full settings of the Holy Communion were pub- 
lished, and there was the older 1550 plainchant of Mer- 
becke. The well-known Dorian setting of Tallis is 
generally assigned to some date between 1565 and 1570. 
It is reasonable to suppose that these choral settings 
were written and published for use. If your reviewer 
has any evidence to show when, if at all, Elizabeth's 
Chapel Royal in musical and other matters conformed 
to the squalid Genevan ideais which seem mainly to 
have held sway elsewhere at the time, I hope that he 
will let us have it. 

Your reviewer is very angry at my suggestion that 
the ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis’’ was written earlier than 
is supposed, but that it remained unpublished. This 
suggestion was made to me by one of our highest 
authorities. A case in point is a full Communion 
Service composed by Dr. Blow (1648-1708), a manu- 
script of which is in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam- 
bridge. Boyce first published the ‘* Kyrie’? and 
‘Credo ’’ in the eighteenth century; but it was not 
until some eighty years later that the ‘‘ Sanctus ’’ and 
‘** Gloria’? were published, first by Rimbault and then 
by others. 

I now come to (1) the adaptation of the music. Your 
reviewer is good enough to say that the ‘‘ Kyrie”’ is 
ruined by portions only being adapted for use as 
responses to the Commandments, as “‘ there is no place 


for it in the Anglican service ’’. He is wrong. A full 
adaptation of the ‘‘ Kyrie ’’ appears on the first page 
and a setting for the Commandments follows it. The 


** Kyrie ’’ proper is as lawful and proper an addition to 
the Anglican rite as the ‘‘ Agnus ’’ and ‘‘ Benedictus ’’, 
if sung, as it is sometimes, just before the Office of 
the Holy Communion begins, either in English or the 
original Greek, the responses to the Commandments 
being said. The arrangement of a portion of the 
“Kyrie”? for these responses, which are really the 
English form of the Kyrie since 1552, takes place 
without objection in all adaptations from Latin Masses. 
He complains that the ‘‘ devotional atmosphere ”’ is 
“* spoiled ’’ by the ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis ’’ coming after 
the ‘‘ Agnus’’. His quarrel here is not with me but 
with the form of the Anglican Rite, which many think 
has an enormous advantage in this respect over its 
English and Latin ancestors and its modern Latin 
sister. No one yet has thought of condemning on this 
ground the numberless adaptations from the Latin 
which have taken place. The treatment of ‘‘ th’only 
Begotten Son ’’ seems a great burden for your reviewer 
to bear. This treatment is quite legitimate, and pre- 
serves, as it was intended to do, the original form of the 
music and its accentuation, without alteration. Can he 
make a better suggestion? Let him refer to Sir George 
Macfarren’s Preface (1884) to his edition of the 
““Messiah’’ as to the elision allowable when two 
vowels come together. Sir George gives as an instance 
Handel’s treatment of the words ‘‘the glory-of the 
Lord ”’ in the third chorus. May I point out, also, how 
common are such elisions as ‘‘ Heav’ns’’ and 
“* Pow’rs ’’? See, for instance, the ‘‘ Te Deum ”’ in 
Garratt in D. Where I have presumed to deviate 


from the marks of expression in the Latin edition of 
Squire and Terry I am accused of sentimentality. All 


these things are pure matters of taste, seeing that the 
composer has left behind him no directions as to his 
meaning. The alleged ‘‘ unwarrantable rallentando ”’ 
seems to effectively assist in bringing out at a point of 
rest a magnificent piece of harmonic writing. The 
unnecessary and ridiculous piu lento ’’ and ‘‘ 
mosso ’’ referred to are quite in keeping with the best 
traditions of polyphonic editing. Rockstro used to tell 
his pupils that hardly two bars of the church music of 
the polyphonic period should be sung alike. It would 
be quite fair to suggest that, from the best Continental 
standpoints, the Latin edition of Byrd is under-edited in 
parts. Englishmen are inclined to over-stiffness. A 
foreign ecclesiastic, when over here for the Eucharistic 
Congress last year, complained to a friend of mine 
of the rendering of polyphonic music at the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral at Westminster, where such splendid 
work for ecclesiastical music has been done, as being 
so ‘‘ wooden ’’. Your reviewer should look at the treat- 
ment by Max Filke of the ‘‘ Jerusalem convértere ad 
Dominum’’ in a Lamentation of Palestrina’s for 
Good Friday. This shows how opinions may legiti- 
mately differ. The opening to the ‘‘ Sanctus ’’ can be 
taken either softly or loudly. I adopted the pianissimo 
opening as being generally preferable for this move- 
ment, because it joins on better with the plainchant of 
the celebrant in the Preface and leads up to a much 
more effective fortissimo at ‘‘ Dominus Deus ’’, or the 
English equivalent, than does a forte opening. Com- 
pare Rockstro and Sir George Martin’s widely different 
treatments of the ‘* Sanctus ’’ in their respective Latin 
and English editions of Palestrina’s ‘‘ Missa Assumpta 
est Maria’’. Byrd was a wonderful writer, and so was 
Tye, but I wonder what your reviewer would say to 
some of the former’s unvocal part writing in his four- 
part Mass, or the latter’s mangling of the word 
‘* Hosanna ’’ to get out of a musical hole in his ‘‘ Euge 
bone ’’ Mass. 

Your reviewer, for reasons at which I can guess, has 
made what is intended to be a very damaging attack, 
with the apparent object of injuring me in the eyes of 
your readers, the musical public, and the publishers. 
This might be a very serious matter ; but I am indulging 
in a hope that his attack may have a very different 
result. 

Confident in the strength of my case, I have used 
considerable moderation in my statement of it, although 
restraint has not always been very easy in the face of 
the provocation which I have received at the hands of 
your reviewer. I really ought now to be allowed to 
‘* let myself go’’, but I merely propose to leave him to 
the judgment and, what I believe will be, the just resent- 
ment of your readers. 

Yours faithfully, 
S. RoyLe SHORE. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
16 September 1910. 


Sir,—Mr. Royle Shore takes himself seriously. 
I cannot. Ido not withdraw one ward of my criticism 
of his bungled edition of Byrd’s five-part Mass. I do 
not accept his explanation of how it came to be pub- 
lished. Ido not believe the work, as issued by Messrs. 
Breitkopf and Hartel, has been sung at Birmingham or 
any other Cathedral—in fact, it simply cannot be sung 
in that form. Let me briefly deal with his points. 

(1) In my copy of Mr. Shore’s edition, purchased in 
the ordinary way, there are no errata slips. A careful 
examination shows that there never were any. Mr. 
Shore says these were rendered necessary by Messrs. 
Breitkopf going to press without submitting a final 
revise to him. This is nonsense. I have read the cor- 
respondence between the firm and Mr. Shore, and it 
is evident that he had never edited the work. He had 
slapped the English words under the Latin original of 
Messrs. Terry and Squire’s edition, and in successive 
proofs tried to clear the resulting confusion. Had he 
done any real editing, the mistakes would not have 
occurred in the first copy. For sundry things he has 
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done or left undone Mr. Shore cites the authority of 
persons like Macfarren or Rockstro or Dr. Garratt 
‘‘in D*’. They are no authorities at all. 

(2) I complained of the Want of authorities in Mr. 
Shore's preface. Even now he does not give one ; there 
is not a tittle of the sort of evidence that would be, as 
Mr. Shore, a solicitor, ought to know, accepted in a 
police-court. 

(3) Has been dealt with sufficiently under (1). 

As a proof of his musical attainments Mr. Shore sends 
you, Mr. Editor, his ‘* Missa Simplex’. It is fright- 
ful to think that the man who ventured to publish some 
of the fatuous harmonic progressions in that surprising 
achievement should be permitted to make a mess of any 
masterpiece; but it is now unnecessary to express the 
hope that Messrs. Breitkopf will not let Mr. Shore do 
so, if they can help it. Mr. Shore has received a testi- 
monial from Mr. Fuller Maitland: if Mr. Maitland gets 
one from Mr. Shore things will be pleasant all round. 

Finally, as vou know, Sir, 1am not a Roman Catholic, 
and I criticised this edition only from a musical point of 
view. Long, long years ago I began to study the 
polyphonic music; in 1895 and for vears afterwards I 
wrote about it frequently in the SarcRpDay Review and 
elsewhere. I know nothing of Mr. Shore and have no 
bad feeling towards him. But the samples of his 
‘* editing ’* and compositions which circumstances have 
brought to my notice convince me that he is not a fit 
and proper person to edit Byrd or any other great 
master. 

Yours faithfully, 
Tue REVIEWER. 


* WIBBERLEYISM.”’ 
To the Editor of the Sarcurpay REVIEW. 
Rathgonan House, Ardagh, Co. Limerick. 
7 September 1gro. 

Sir,—Last month an article appeared in vour Review 
on ** Wibberleyism ’’, and with vour kind permission I 
would like to sav a few words in reply. 

As the writer pointed out, I have had some difficulty 
in trying to modernise the methods of my farmer pupils. 
One of the chief difficulties has been to teach them the 
value of exactness. ‘* I'll have the machine in the field 
as soon as the dawn kisses the dark *’ conveys the idea 
that the farmer may be ready to start work at 6 A.M., 
7 A.M., 8 A.M., Or any time up to noon. ‘“* Is it white or 
black oats I'll set in the bog west of the bohereen? *’ 
a question I was recently asked. There are about twenty 
varieties of oats of both colours, there may be two or 
three ‘* bohereens *’ running through the farm; but that 
doesn’t matter. My questioner, like the writer of 
** Wibberleyism ’’, does not care a ‘* thraneen ’’ for 
exactness. 

‘* The statesmen at headquarters controlling the 
National press denied the whole thing as a landlord’s 
fiction *’, says your contributor. That is a direct mis- 
statement. What little success my work has met with 
I owe to the press (chiefly the National press) for the 
publicity given to my experiments and for sympathetic 
articles on them. 

Again, your correspondent states that the local 
Nationalists hampered my work as much as possible, 
even considered ways and means of getting rid of me. 
Let us examine this statement in detail. The Limerick 
County Committee of Agriculture, under whose direc- 
tion I work, consists of about sixty members; except 
one or two, they are all pronounced Nationalists. I 
commenced work in this county in 1906, being ap- 
pointed to the post not by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, but by the Limerick County Committee. The 
Committee during the first year only voted £50 for 
practical demonstration plots, which, without £50 for 
travelling expenses, was all they intended to spend on 
agricultural education. I lectured for a time, but having 
notions of my own regarding agricultural education I 
conceived the idea that ploughing lessons would do in- 
finitely more good than theoretical lectures. I went 
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to the County Committee with my idea and met with a 
rebuff. The practical men on the Committee woud not 
have it that their sons or their labourers had anything 
to learn about the most primary tillage operation. After 
a good deal of hesitation the County Committee sanc- 
tioned the expenditure of £4 for the purchase of a 
modern chill plough. Several County Committee mem- 
bers attended the ploughing demonstrations I gave, 
and in the following year (1907) on their own initiative 
purchased another plough and appointed an assistant 
whose sole duty during the winter months was to give 
demonstrations. They also increased the amount to be 
spent on demonstration plots from £50 to 4,100. So 
convinced were the County Committee of the value of 
the demonstrations that again in the foliowing vear 
(1908) they appointed a second instructor and ofiered 
me an additional £50 a year for more demonstration or 
example plots. 

Every member of the County Council is also a 
member of the County Committee. This year the 
County Council on their own initiative doubled the 
local rate for agricultural and technical work, and the 
County Committee in addition to the two men already 
appointed have decided to appoint another trained agri- 
cultural instructor. They have also set aside £150 for 
practical demonstration plots, 450 for the establish- 
ment of ploughing matches, and 4,135 for the establish- 
ment of winter agricultural classes, as against £100 
four vears ago to cover the whole scheme of agricultural 
education. 

I take it that these are the local Nationalists your 
contributor refers to as hampering my work in every 
way. He cannot very well mean the clergy, who are 
also Nationalists, since the late Rev. Wm. Casey during 
his life was chairman of. both the County Committee 
of Agriculture and also of the West Limerick Executive 
of the U.I.L. His successor as chairman of the West 
Limerick Executive of the U.I.L., the Rev. E. Fitz- 
gerald, is the man responsible for the formation of 
Kilcolman Farmers’ Co-operative Association, the only 
association of its kind in West Limerick, having for its 
main object the conjoint purchase and use of improved 
tillage implements such as corn-binders, potato-diggers, 
horse sprayers—implements as scarce down here, until 
Father Fitzgerald’s idea was put into operation, as 
aeroplanes. 

I cannot see what good purpose can be served by the 
writer of ‘* Wibberleyism *’ dragging in all he does 
about religion, politics and nationality. Does any man, 
or at least any man who knows Ireland, think that the 
farmers with whom I work care a cotton ball whether 
an instructor is a Catholic or a Salvationist, a Sinnfeiner 
or an Orangeman, an Englishman or a Chinaman, so 
long as he has sound advice to offer them which will 
increase their prosperity and help in a small way 
towards the prosperity of Ireland? 

Yours faithfully, 
T. WHIBBERLEY, 
Limerick County Agricultural Instructor. 


CONSERVATIVE REORGANISATION. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
15 September 
S1r,—<\s one who has been connected with politics for 
over twenty-five years, having fought four elections for 
the Conservative party, I beg to thank you for your 
article on ‘* Conservative Reorganisation ’’. The things 
you say will naturally give offence in certain quarters, 
and they even give an opportunity to the enemy to gibe. 
But they have to be said, for I never knew a time when 
discontent amongst those who are contemptuously. 
called the rank and file was more rampant. I suppose 
a mutiny is merely discontent amongst the rank and 
file, and no mutiny was ever quelled by ignoring it. 
Naturally I do not publish my name, as “* great men 
have reaching hands ’’, and I have no taste for pro- 
scription. 
Yours faithfully, 
MILEs. 
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REVIEWS. 
THE SOUL'S APE. 


By Frank Podmore. 
1910. 8s. 6d. net. 


YERS’ great work on Human Personality was 
posthumous, and put a week or two before 
the appearance of the present volume the spirit of its 
author had penetrated the secret of the Beyond. The 
mystery of Frank Podmore’s lonely end on that stormy 
‘ night among the Malvern Hills adds a quickened and 
pathetic interest to these pages, though he himself 
believed that death ends all. Podmore represented the 
naturalist, as Myers was the head of the supernaturalist, 
school of spiritualism. He held that there is spirit 
but not spirits, and this account of necromancy up to 
date is a relentlessly critical examination of the pheno- 
mena alleged to prove the possibility of commerce 
with another world. Hardly any fresh evidence, he 
holds, in support of Myers’ theory has been adduced 
since the death of Myers nine years ago. Both in 
its strength and its weakness that theory stands where 
it stood. Nevertheless, the last decade has presented 
investigators with an entirely new set of problems. On 
the one hand, the table-turning business—dignified here 
by the name of physical phenomena—has received a 
powerful impetus, just as it was dying of discredit, 
from the amazing feats of the Neapolitan medium 
Eusapia Palladino. On the other, the phenomena of 
automatism, especially in the shape of trance messages, 
has been strikingly developed. The long-sought 
demonstration of the survival of human intelligence 
after death, with power to communicate its thoughts 
to the living, has seemed more than once on the point of 
attainment and yet just eluded it. 

Mr. Podmore subjects the physical manifestations of 
ECusapia Palladino and earlier mediums of the kind to a 
mercilessly sceptical scrutiny which is likely to strike 
the reader as overdone. With the most eminent 
savants of Italy applying every imaginable test, or the 
whole committee of the Psychical Research Society, 
including trained conjurers, hanging on to every limb, 
it seems unreasonable to tell them that they did not 
know their business. ‘* We leave the subject ’’, Mr. 
Podmore himself says, ‘‘ with an almost painful sense 
of bewilderment. We almost seem driven to accept the 
alternatives of a new force or a collective hallucina- 
tion’’. There was an element of trickery, no doubt, 
for the mediumistic or subliminal state is an infra-moral 
one, vain and crafty, and if a phenomenon does not 
come easily the medium is likely to help it. But the 
existence of a supernormal force of some kind thrust 
itself on the acceptance of the most incredulous. And 
when we pass from physical to psychical manifestations, 
that wireless telegraphy of the mind which we call 
telepathy or thought-transference may be considered 
established, though its laws are still complex, mys- 
terious, and baffling. Here again there has been 
plenty of fraud; but the fraud has usually been rather 
a childish play-acting than deliberate imposture. ‘‘ The 
more intimately the  trance-communications are 
studied ’’, Mr. Podmore agrees, ** the more the con- 
viction grows that we must assume supernormal agency 
of one kind or another.’’ He will not allow, however, 
that supernormal is the same as supernatural. In other 
words, the spirit at work is in the flesh, not dis- 
embodied, cr not proved to be so. Nevertheless he 
grants that ‘‘ there are some marvellous occurrences 
recorded which cannot be explained either by telepathy 
or by any extension of the known senses *’. Some of the 
most astonishing of these occurrences he relates at 
length. 

But suppose a supernaturalist hypothesis to be 
demonstrated, as Myers believed it to be. We are 
forced to ask what would religion gain from such 
demonstration? Is this ‘* preposterous monkeying self 
annexed to men’s personality ’’—to use Professor 
James’ description—indeed the immortal soul made in 
‘God’s image? At the best it is the soul’s ape. Myers 


“The Newer Spiritualism.” 
London: Fisher Unwin. 


considered that he had proved the prolegomena of 
Christianity by dragging out these trivial and twaddling 
ghosts, who in the mid-nineteenth century, with its 
sentimental religiosity, talked a kind of back-parlour 
Protestantism in an American twang, but have recently 
taken to a jargon invented for them by the Psychical 
Researchers. The phenomena, says Mr. Feilding, are 
likely profoundly to modify the whole of our philosophy 
of human faculty; vet he calls them futile and lacking 
in any quality of the smallest ethical, religious or 
spiritual value. Here and there a spook emerges 
reluctant from the shades only to gibber something 
about a colljar-stud or make a mistake in Latin con- 
struing for which a schoolboy would be flogged. Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick’s spirit says ‘* You always thought 
me old and shabby, but I am shabbier now ’’, and this 
is a sample. Spiritualists, as Mr. Podmore well 
remarks, are groping not in a treasure-house of dim, 
rich, forgotten things hidden away at the back of con- 
sciousness, but only in the mind’s kitchen and dustbin. 
And it is for this that we-have discarded the communion 
of saints and all the exquisite awe and tender beauty 
of Christian eschatology and hagiology—sometimes 
legendary but always full of spirituality. The Gospel 
miracles, which are never without a moral significance, 
have been scouted to make way for Stainton Moses and 
Mrs. Piper, with their parlour conjuring tricks and 
thought-reading professionalism. Ye are come, writes 
the Apostle, unto Mount Zion and unto the city of the 
living God and to an innumerable company of angels, 
to the general assembly and church of the first-born and 
to the spirits of just men made perfect. But that was 
a long time ago. A more progressive age is introduced 
to Sludge and a spirit-rapping eircle. 


THE JACOBIN VIEW. 


“The French Revolution: a Political History.’ By 
A. Auiard. Translated by Bernard Miall. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1910. 4 vols. 8s. 6d. net each. 


M AULARD’S history is already well known to all 
ivi. serious students of the French Revolution. He 
tells us that it is the result of at least twenty years’ 
assiduous labour, and we can well believe it. The 
modern historian must be documenté if nothing else. 
The result is that very dull people by assiduous research 
qualify for the title of historian. They forget that it is 
not enough to be an adept at grubbing up facts from 
a thousand quarters. In order to make those facts of 
any real use to the world at large they must possess 
the capacity of grouping them so as to form a picture 
representing as accurately as may be the events of the 
past. M. Aulard does not lack this faculty, though we 
think he often deduces from his researches results they 
do not support. He is never buried beneath his own 
stupendous knowledge. The faculty of brilliant and 
correct generalisation is a still greater gift possessed by 
few. It is as a rule as conspicuously absent in M. 
Aulard’s history as it was abundantly, perhaps almost 
too abundantly, present in that of his great predecessor 
Taine. 

We are almost forced to make this comparison 
because M. Aulard has recently spent two more vears 
of his life in an attempt to prove that Taine’s great work 
on the Revolution is a gross misrepresentation of the 
characters and careers of its protagonists and a libel on 
Jacobinism and all that it implies. He comes forward in 
fact as the champion of the Revolutionary legend to 
which Taine dealt a mortal blow. By devoting himself 
to facts and by a deliberate avoidance of rhetoric he 
claims to prove that Taine’s generalisations are worth 
little. We have recently seen M. Aulard’s arrogation 
to himself of strict accuracy and his aspersions on 
Taine vigorously combated by M. Augustin Cochin. 
But such a controversy may well prove interminable, for 
no man’s lifetime would suffice to peruse half the docu- 
mentary evidence now available to an historian of the 
revolutionary period, and the most accurate man will 
unavoidably become misleading at times. It is difficult 
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for a foreigner and impossible for a Frenchman even 
yet to approach the Revolution without parti pris, and 
M. Aulard is as much a partisan as Taine. He may 
be even more misleading, for he abjures rhetoric and 
cleverly contrives to cite and interpret contemporary 
writers without appearing to use them to establish a 
thesis. It is difficult to be on one’s guard when the 
historian adroitly veils the desire to speak for a cause. 
But M. Aulard is none the less an advocate, and a 
very able one, though his history is of course a book 
that no reader can ignore who desires to learn some- 
thing of all sides of the Revolutionary drama. Need- 
less to say, the collection of original data he places 
before us is invaluable for the reader who is able to 
take a critical survey of the whoie field. 

He does not, however, profess to deal with more 
than one aspect of the Revolution, the political. As 
to the economic and social causes which originaied the 
Revolution, he tells us little or nothing. He almost 
ignores wars and diplomacy and contemporary events in 
other countries, nor does he delineate the financial and 
economic conditions of France herself. All this must be 
sought elsewhere. It must be clear, therefore, to every- 
one that M. Aulard’s work, valuable though it may be, 
is not a general history of events during the period with 
which it deals (1789 to 1804), and that, so far as it is a 
chronicle at all, it is purely political and must be widely 
supplemented. He himself describes it as a ‘* sum- 
mary *’: itis a summary of the evidence for the defence. 

In his preface M. Aulard tells us with candour the 
sources on which he has relied. They consist mainly of 
laws, official publications, speeches, decrees and Minis- 
terial decisions and contemporary newspapers. On 
memoirs he places little or no reliance. Now, though 
all such sources of information must be considered care- 
fully, it is contrary, in our view, to principles of sound 
historical criticism to accept contemporary journalism 
when professedly partisan as a satisfactory basis for a 
theory of events. The newspapers upon which M. 
Aulard tells us he has principally relied are purely par- 
tisan, such as the ‘‘ Mercure Nationale *’, the organ of 
the young Republican party, or the ‘* Défenseur de la 
Constitution *’, the organ of Robespierre. To take 
such newspapers as the “‘ interpreters of opinion *’ must 
be in hundreds of cases entirely wrong. They only tell 
us the opinion of a clique or of the indiviual who 
inspired them. As to state documents, they are by no 
means infallible, they are often of very little value in 
gauging the real reasons of Ministerial acts or of the 
decrees of an Assembly. They are as often as not put 
out by parties in power to justify their own actions, and 
are even less to be relied on than memoirs, of which 
M. Aulard takes such small account. We should per- 
haps be wrong in placing too much reliance on the con- 
temporary judgment of the civilised world. But M. 
Aulard is clearly wrong in condemning Taine for paying 
considerable attention to it. The evidence of such clear- 
sighted resident foreigners as Gouverneur Morris must 
always be of the highest value, though like state docu- 
ments and newspapers they must be given their due 
weight and no more. But they have considerable 
weight. We cannot see, therefore, that the contem- 
porary evidence on which M. Aulard_ bases 
case is any more to be accepted without hesitation 
than Taine’s authorities. It is quite true that anti- 
Jacobin historians have often omitted to lay sufficient 
stress upon the influence of the foreign invasion of 1792 
in bringing about the Terror and its attendant horrors. 
M. Aulard, however, seems to us to bring it under con- 
tribution overmuch in order to palliate the crimes of 
the Revolutionaries. Invasion and civil war have played 
their part in national crises in other countries, but they 
have not inevitably resulted in barbarities comparable 
with those of the Committee of Public Safety. The full 
explanation must be sought elsewhere. M. Aulard 
relies too much for impartiality on the defences put for- 
ward by the revolutionaries for their own acts, and when 
these palpably fail he alleges the foreign invasion. For 
instance, the September massacres undoubtedly had a 
great effect in terrorising opinion in Paris. As M. 
Aulard points out, the Jacobins adopted those massacres 


as their own and commended them; he also states that 
the leaders were innocent, but if so they clearly became 
accessories after the fact and were afraid of offending 
the real authors. This is one of the most glaring 
instances of the fact patent throughout that the Jacobin 
domination was the work of a small minority who ter- 
rorised the rest. This was so conspicuously in Paris, 
but it also is true of the whole of France. The Consti- 
tution of 1793 was accepted no doubt by a large majority 
—1,801,918 to 11,610—but reports never came in from 
424 cantons (vol ii. p. 294), and the number of those 
voting compared with that of those entitled to vote is 
ludicrous. Vast numbers abstained because they dared 
not vote, for the voting was not by ballot but open. 
It is true the same thing may be said (and is said 
by M. Aulard and those who think with him) regard- 
ing the various plebiscites carried out by Napoleon, 
though they omit to attribute the same cause to 
abstentions under the Jacobin régime. But even 
M. Aulard testifies to the astounding popularity of 
the First Consul throughout the country. Opposition 
came almost entirely from the army, from professional 
men and ‘‘ intellectuals ’’, the friends of Madame 
de Staél and ‘* idéologues *’ generally (vol. iv. pp. 247 
et seq.). The peasants and workmen of France almost 
to a man were sick of the Republic as it was under- 
stood by the Jacobins, of its corruption, its horrors 
and its bombast. M. Aulard does not find it directly 
within his scope to deal with foreign complications, but 
is it possible to accept this passage as a fair summary 
of the quarrel with the English? ‘* They (the English) 
were now waging pitiless war upon her (France), a war 
without mercy or loyalty, in which they pretended to 
negotiate only to break off negotiations, suborning all 
Europe against her, destroying the effect of her vic- 
tories *’, and so forth. He finds it convenient to forget 
the other side of the picture, the perfidy of the revolu- 
tionary Government, the annexation of whole countries 
under the specious guise of liberation *’, ending 
always and everywhere in wholesale devastation and 
plunder and the imposition of French institutions upon 
nations who did not want them for the benefit of French 
generals and politicians. These men made handsome 
fortunes out of the robbery at which they connived. 

We have only the space to notice one singular and 
striking omission on the political side which M. Aulard 
has made so peculiarly his own. He devotes a good 
many pages to the Church and its relations with the 
Revolution generally, but he gives no proper account 
of the ‘* Civil Constitution of the Clergy ’’ set up 
by the Constituent Assembly in 1790. This sweeping 
act of injustice lay at the root of much of the subse- 
quent trouble, and was in the end one of the princi- 
pal causes of the fall of the monarchy. The refusal 
of Louis in June 1792 to sanction the decree for the 
deportation of non-juring priests was indeed the ap- 
proximate cause of his deposition. M. Aulard appears 
to support the Jacobin contention that herein he was 
‘** betraving the Revolution ’’. An impartial historian 
(Professor Montague) has justly said that the law made 
in 1790 to regulate the Church, to which the vast 
majority of the French clergy refused to conform, was 
only in fact ‘‘ a return to despotic precedents and the 
old contempt for human liberty’ By this act, as 
absurd as it was unjust, the Assembly alienated 
thousands of the clergy and faithful Catholics who had 
warmly supported the Revolution at its inception. 
Surely the cause quite as much as its effects deserves 
careful exposition! We are often reminded by M. 
Aulard of the influence of priests in stirring up civil war ; 
we ought to have also an impartial diagnosis of the 
origin of their hostility. 

M. Aulard rightly exposes again the strange delusion, 
fostered by Carlyle and the Apocalyptic school, that the 
French Revolution was the work of ‘‘ Supermen ”’ and 
an exceptional generation. The generation was, he 
thinks, rather below than above the average. That 
such men were allowed to tyrannise for so long seems, 
however, strong evidence of an absence of moral fibre in 
the rest of the community. The same reason accounts 
for many other revolutions. But in his endeavour to 
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make out the French Revolution to be something apart 
from its authors he seems to us to fail. The windy 
rhetoric of the Declaration of Rights to which he appeals 
has been proved by subsequent events to be no founda- 
tion for a stable and just social order. Incidentally 
great social reforms were brought about, but they were 
not the result of declarations. ‘Taine’s indictment has 
not been disproved. ‘‘ The Revolution began as a rural 
Jacquerie and ended in the dictatorship of the dregs of 
the urban population.’’ 

The translation of these volumes is as a rule well 
done, and the translator has prefaced to each an excel- 
lent summary of events which will certainly be needed 
by readers not already well versed in the details and 
chronological course of the Revolution. 


A DILIGENT TRAVELLER. 


“Persia and its People.” By Ella C. Sykes. 
Methuen. 1910. 10s. 6d. net. 
ISS SYKES’ book is, she says, the result of two 
visits to Persia extending over three years, 
during which she had ‘‘ considerable opportunities of 
travel and of mixing with the inhabitants ’’. Though 
it was her idea to give a popular description of Iran, 
she has striven (very meritoriously) to be accurate; she 
acknowledges her evident indebtedness to Lord Curzon, 
Professor E. G. Browne and the best English authori- 
ties, and her principal difficulty has been to compress all 
that she wished to say within the limits of a single 
volume. The spelling of proper names is carefully done 
in the manner approved by Persian scholars, and the 
illustrations are appropriate. We like the now familiar 
features of the little boy Shah, but from their photo- 
graphs we are unable to take an interest in the Persian 
ladies, whether ‘‘ at home ”’ or in ‘‘ outdoor dress ’’. 
Certainly ‘‘ Persia and its People’’ gives a vast 
amount of accurate general information about Iran in its 
340 pages. Miss Sykes’ model is Lord Curzon’s book 
rather than Loti’s. Lord Curzon’s knowledge was, 
however, new to the outside world when he disposed of 
it; moreover, he wrote with a purpose, whereas Miss 
Sykes takes the mildest interest in the problems that 
attract the politician and the journalist. Her observa- 
tions, even upon Persian sunsets or the like, are per- 
functory; her reflections trite. She wishes well to 
Persia; she hopes that Iran may have “ her full share 
in what seems to be a re-awakening of the East ’’. She 
presents the Shah and his Government “ as they were 
until lately ’’; she hopes that ‘‘ both may undergo 
modification in the near future ’’. Besides being an 
example of Miss Sykes’ trite manner of reflection, this 
is a specimen of the indifferent quality of her writing. 
Our author saw and heard infinitely more than most of 
those who write about Persia see and hear, nor has she 
let anything slip out of her memory. She must have 
roughed it during her journeys; as her brother’s com- 
panion she rode through unknown Persia, across old 
disused routes, from one long-deserted caravanserai to 
another, following the footsteps of Marco Polo—per- 
haps, with Major Sykes, the first European to pass by 
since the time of the old Venetians. She refers to these 
things modestly in a passing manner, and makes 
scarcely an attempt to picture any of her sensations or 
impressions; she never obtrudes the personality of a 
serious and intrepid traveller. ‘‘ Persia and its People ”’ 
is neither journalism nor literature; it is a piece of 
book-making so naive as to be, despite infelicities of 
phrase and form, entirely unobjectionable. The un- 
promising preface leads to a chapter entitled ‘‘ Some 
Description of Persia ’’, in which one tit-bit of know- 
ledge succeeds another with bewildering rapidity. Para- 
graph I.—‘‘ The Persians call themselves Irani and their 
land Iran. ..’’. Paragraph I1.—‘‘ The country is 
also known as ‘ The Land of the Lion and the Sun’, 
_and, though the king of beasts has almost died out, 
yet...’’. Paragraph 1V.—‘‘ Persia is bounded on 
the north by the Caspian Sea and Russia in Asia... ”’. 
Cf. any geography book for schools. Paragraph XXIII. 
—‘‘ The country grows steadily poorer as the years pass 
by, though the prices are always on the increase, as the 
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following table will show ...’’ (Here follows a table 
showing cost of living at Teheran in 1880 and 1900.) 
There is no reason why this sort of thing should ever 
end. The book has no particular scope, and its con- 
struction seems to be conditioned merely by a time-limit 
presumably set by the publisher. With Chapter II. we 
get the expected bird’s-eye view of Persian history 
rather out of focus. Miss Sykes also treats of 
Travel’, ‘‘ The Persian Man’’, ‘‘ The Persian 
Woman ”’, ‘‘ Country Life ’’, ‘‘ The Antiquities of 
Persia ’’, ‘‘ Muharram ”’ at length, but in the manner 
of a reference handbook—never intimately or imagina- 
tively. But what industry, what diligence! Likewise 
she writes on ‘‘ Four Persian Poets ’’, choosing Fir- 
dawsi, Omar Khayyam, Saadi, Hafiz for the sake of 
their European reputation. The literature of Persia is a 
large subject, and in ‘‘ a book of this kind ’’ Miss Sykes 
had to restrict herself to sketches of the lives of these 
men, toa few anecdotes, a few translations, a quotation 
or two (from Arnold and FitzGerald). In short, each 
chapter in this book gives an account, seldom more than 
that—‘* account ’’ is Miss Sykes’ precisely expressive 
word—of something or other ‘‘ Persian ’’. And out of 
practically every chapter could be made another book— 
the thought saddens our author. She had more to say. 
The poets, for instance, might be sixteen instead of four. 
Why not? 


COSMOPOLITAN NOBILITY. 


“The Nobilities of Europe.” Edited by the Marquis 
de Ruvigny. London: Melville. 1910. 25s. 


A a peerage editor sets out to attempt the 

impossible, but wisely cuts out intervening and 
often awkward steps of pedigree, pins his faith to the 
present day, and simply marks down ancient dates 
without comment. In these days of historical and legal 
research, he is bold who dates the origin of the baronies 
of Fitzalan and Clun from 1070 and 1210. Are we to 
believe that the Conqueror created an_ hereditary 
barony only four years after the battle of Hastings? 
We shall be reminded that such a barony was one of 
tenure, yet there was no Parliament until 1295; 
Simon de Montfort’s celebrated assembly of 1265 being 
merely a rebel convention. Ancienty of 1205 and of 1223 
is claimed for the Irish baronies of Offaly and Kingsale. 
On what grounds we are not told; the proofs of such 
a claim before the Committee for Privileges to-day would 
certainly be interesting reading. Also we learn that 
the Irish barony of le Poer and Coroghmore is still in 
existence. It was certainly claimed a few years ago, 
but the claimant never got beyond the Attorney- 
General’s room, and even if the barony ever had any 
existence it would, we think, be smothered under a 
goodly crop of attainders. 

Surely M. de Ruvigny must believe in_ the 
‘*armigerous gent ’’, otherwise it is difficult to follow 
his division of the English nobility into nobiles majores, 
or titled persons, and nobiles minores, or merely 
armigerous persons. He has evidently forgotten that 
scores of arms-bearing people living in the seventeenth 
century were prosperous tradesmen in our big towns, 
many of whom did not own an acre of land and in some 
cases had certainly purchased their ‘‘ gentility ’’ from 
the venal and corrupt heralds of the day. 

Even discounting mythical dates of the type we have 
already referred to, this book is useful in one way—it 
clearly exposes the fiction that the bulk of the English 
peers hold ancient titles. If further proof be needed, the 
official Roll of the Peers may be consulted, and it will 
be found that more than two-thirds of the existing 
peerage owes its nobility to creations during the last 
seventy-five years. Dealing with other countries, the 
book gives us much useful information, and the short 
historical summaries relating to the nobility of each 
country are of great interest, especially as the majority 
are prepared by experts. The long list of British-born 
persons whose ancestors have received foreign titles 
would be more convincing if better authenticated. The 
difference between English and Continental nobility is 
well pointed by a reference to the Belgian list. While 
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in England a title is held by one individual only, there 
are three instances in Belgium where a countship is 
held by seven branches of the family, and a similar 
multiplication of honours is found among the viscounts 
and the barons. 

From the French list we note that the well-known 
family represented by the Marquis de Couronnel, one 
of the co-heirs of the ancient English Earldom of 
Oxford, is missing. We observe, too, with trepidation 
that there are still twenty-nine heads of German 
States able to confer nobility on their grateful subjects. 
So, too, just as the College of Arms in England will 
confer ‘‘ untitled nobility ’’ for quite a reasonable fee, 
the little republic of San Marino, if report be 
true, will make a noble for half the sum; but 
M. de Ruvigny says nothing of this. Good Catholics 
who live in republican countries find in the Pope’s 
fiction of temporal sovereignty a convenient way of 
escaping from the democratic equality of their native 
land, and may even to-day become princes and dukes 
by Papal favour, which, however, endures only so 
long as the ennobled stock remains faithful to the 
Church. The chapter on Malta is interesting, for the 
Maltese nobility is the only one in all our Colonies 
officially recognised by the British Government. Better 
blood and older titles exist in Canada, and we hope that 
in any future edition of his long lists M. de Ruvigny 
will tell us something of the Canadian seigneurs. 
Whatever his book may lack in detail, the editor has 
evidently done his best with the material and space at 
command. 


LINLITHGOW. 


“ Linlithgow Palace.” By John Ferguson D.D. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd. 10s. 6d. net. 


| Os FERGUSON, who dates his introduction from 
the Manse of Linlithgow, 5 April 1910, says 
he has consulted numerous chartularies, registers 
and records, written in Mediaeval Latin or in Low- 
land Scotch in archaic characters—difiicult to decipher. 
He also apologises for wandering from his theme. 
The volume is well printed, bound, and _ illustrated, 
and the narrative so far as it relates to the origin 


and development of the Palace of Linlithgow is ex- 


cellent. If the plans are copied from ancient docu- 
ments they are valuable; in any case they are of 
great architectural interest. We confess that we 
have failed to find references to original documents, 
such as the introduction mentions, and it rather 
appears that the author’s authorities are printed re- 
cords. The lordship of Linlithgow is traced to the 
time of David I., but the author disproves the sup- 
position that there was any ancient castle, and describes 
the transformation of a manor house into a palace. 
The lordship was often allotted in dowry to queens 
consort, and the palace was, so to speak, the country 
residence of kings. Dr. Ferguson therefore adds to 
the title of his work ‘‘ Peeps from the windows at 
the Burgh and surrounding district ’’, which peeps 
constantly lead him into dissertations on national 
events. Without such additions the volume would no 
doubt be technical and of little general interest, nor 
could it have reached its present size. We must, 
however, say that Dr. Ferguson peeps from the 
window of a Presbyterian manse. The occupant of 
that abode or a resident in the palace before the 
preaching of the Gospel would not have told us 
that James V. ‘*‘ partook ’’ on Easter morning of the 
Sacrament “ first in his own private chapel and after- 
wards at High Mass in S. Michael’s Church ”’. The 
first paragraph of the seventh chapter states that 
James V. was born on to April 1512 and baptised on 
the following day, ‘* which as it happened was Easter 
Day’’. Such minor points indicate how impossible it 
is for a minister of a ‘‘ Reformed ’’ Church to write 
history. The atmosphere of the Middle Ages is to him 
inconceivable. The whole narrative is impregnated 
with a lofty patronage and liberal-minded toleration 
of a faith with which the writer has no connexion 


whatever. Passing to worldly matters, we were 
startled to read that about the year 1535 King James 
ornamented the gateway of Linlithgow with four 
shields within collars of the great Orders of Chivalry, 
and that one appertained to the Order of S. Andrew, 
otherwise the Thistle. Dr. Ferguson challenges those 
who dispute the early existence of this Order to 
explain such a fact. We are, of course, aware, 
and dare not deny, that the Order of the Thistle was 
founded by King Achaius of famous memory long 
before the dawn of history; but it is undoubted that 
Charles IIl., after a few centuries of abeyance, revived 
it. Until we read of the existence of this gateway and 
saw it illustrated, we supposed that revival and founda- 
tion were virtually the same. We think it proper,, 
therefore, to suggest that a reference to page 251 
might have appeared both in text and index. It seems 
that in 1845 the dilapidated palace attracted the atten- 
tion of her Majesty’s Commissioner of Works, who 
caused the four panels to be ‘‘ restored’’, and the 
mason work was entrusted to ‘a local mason of the 
name of Gibb*’’! Mr. Gibb had a_ predecessor, 
perhaps an ancestor, in Rob. Gib (a contemporary of 
the panels), and Dr. Ferguson gives a charming 
tradition respecting this person. Rob. Gib was author 
of the highly poetic expression ‘‘ Stark love and 
kindness ’’, to which is attributed the symbol of two 
hands clasped, found on snuff-boxes and engage- 
ment rings. We trust no antiquary will challenge 
‘* Rob. Gib’s contract ’’. We cannot exclude a sus- 
picion that this volume is founded on local lectures 
addressed to persons not disposed to criticise. For 
example, we are told that James IV. was led into the 
war which ended in Flodden by a ‘* wily woman ’”’. We 
do not know what Dr. Ferguson means, but the lady 
in question happened to be Queen of France. 
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IN THOSE DAYS. 


“An Affair of Dishonour.”’ By William De Morgan. 
London: Heinemann. 1910. 6s. 
T was astonishing enough that Mr. De Morgan, when 
well past the age at which most writers have 
achieved their reputation, should produce consecutively 
four immense stories and become, as a critic has ob- 
served, ‘‘ a national institution ’’. But it is even more 
surprising that, when we were beginning to regard him 
as a recorder of humorous and pathetic chronicles of 
the Victorian era, told in a whimsical button-holing 
manner reminiscent of Dickens and du Maurier, he 
should now have broken out in an entirely different 
epoch and style, and have given us a book of more than 
sufficient merit to make another reputation. Whether 
his regular supporters will wholly approve this innova- 
tion, we doubt; but we think this book will make a new 
circle of readers for him. Even the title, despite its 
ghost of a quip, does not fall into line with ‘* Alice-for- 
short ’’ or ‘‘ Somehow Good ”’; indeed we might have 
expected this story to be called after its contents ‘* The 
Story of Sir Oliver, in Six Fits ”’ 

‘** Five o'clock by the sundial on the lawn, and the 
man that had to fight the duel at seven was sound asleep 
and dreaming.’’ So we learn at once that we are in 
duelling days, and are told a few pages later that the 
period is that of the Restoration. Sir Oliver Raydon 
kills in this duel Mr. Mauleverer, the father of Lucinda, 
who has run away with Sir Oliver and is now living 
with him at Croxley Hall, his ancestral home, fourteen 
miles from the Old Hall of the Mauleverers. ‘‘ In 
those days ’’—the phrase occurs often in the narrative— 
nobody made much trouble over a gentleman killed in 
an affair of honour; but in this case Sir Oliver found 
himself wholly unable to inform the fair but frail 
Lucinda that her father was dead at her lover’s hands. 
To maintain her in ignorance of this unlucky fact he 
conveys her away to another house of his—Kips Manor— 
on the East Coast, but not before he has twice been 
struck down by what is called epilepsy now and was 
called the falling sickness ‘‘ in those days’’. They 
remain there during the summer of 1665, which we 
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know from Mr. Pepys was “‘ extraordinary hot ’’; and 
from the roof of Kips Manor they watch the battle of 
Solebay and see the Dutchmen pounded by the English 
men-of-war. A survivor, brought ashore from the 
wreck of an exploded ship, turns out to be Vincent 
Mauleverer, Lucinda’s brother ; but the blindness from 
which he suffers as a result of the explosion prevents 
him from recognising his sister until much later. 
Meanwhile Sir Oliver is impounding letters which 
Lucinda writes to her father ; and Susan Trant, a former 
flame of Sir Oliver's, is watching him and Lucinda and 
her brother with green eyes and the smile of a snake. 
They return to Croxley, and another duel takes place, 
this time between Vincent and Sir Oliver, who ends it 
by having his fourth or fifth fit and falling on his own 
sword. 

The dénouement is ingeniously worked ; for, although 
Lucinda has discovered her lover to be her father’s 
murderer, she learns in her distress at his mishap that 
she cannot but continue to love him. She even marries 
him, to give her child his name, his real wife being 
now dead of the plague ; and after wavering to and fro 
plumps for Oliver and happiness. We are left to sup- 
pose that they lived happily ever after, or at least until 
Sir Oliver had his sixth fit while sleep-walking, and fell, 
striking a stone fountain about which he was dreaming 
when we saw him first. 

The whole story is supposed to be written by a scribe 
of a hundred years later from documents of the family 
and of one Absalom Price, who appears once or twice 
in the chronicle. In point of style it is a remarkable 
tour de force; the good plain English of ‘‘ those 
days ’’, with occasional colourings—‘* tale-pyets and 
** peckrels ’’—but with none of the cheap flamboyance 
of the ordinary swashbuckler novelist. Flashes of the 
De Morgan we have come to know are occasionally 
visible ; a picturesque passage in the present tense, the 
characteristic habit of forwarding his story through the 
mouth of a narrator or eve-witness, a repetition from 
another point of view, a tendency to the occult and 
a keen appreciation of its effective use; above all, a 
laboriously minute yet human analysis of shifting emo- 
tions in his characters, and of their results in action and 
reaction. Conditions of life ‘‘ in those days ’’ for 
gentle and simple are alike faithfully rendered, the 
simple folk seeming to us to ring more truly; John 
Rackham, Sir Oliver’s man, is a capital study. The 
description of the sea fight is an admirable piecé of 
writing, and the first duel, in the early morning of mid- 
June, sets the reader at once in tune with the story of 
those days. 

But what is the moral—what, rather, is the morale— 
of these Restoration figures? We close the book with a 
curious sense that we have indeed been living in ancient 
days, but that we are very glad it is over, for the 
people are so unlovable. There was a time during our 
perusal at which we wondered whether Mr. De Morgan 
had first fashioned a story of contemporary life and had 
thereafter translated it to the year 1665, even as Mr. 
Stephen Phillips translated the story of David and 
Bathsheba into the terms of Royalist and Roundhead. 
Mr. De Morgan’s David is a rake married to an incubus, 
and his Bathsheba is a girl ‘* besotted ’’ with passion 
for the married rake. We know something of the moral 
standpoint of Restoration London from history ; from 
more than history—from the unsuspecting self-revelation 
of one of her most lively citizens who wrote down his 
inmost self for us in shorthand. As we assay the gold 
in Mr. Pepys we grow to pardon the dross of him, but 
we cannot feel convinced of the reality, in Restoration 
or any other days, of the psychology of Lucinda 
Mauleverer, on which Mr. De Morgan’s story hinges. 
‘*’Besotted ’’ is the word used by the author several 
times to describe this girl’s passion ; but she seems also 
to have been besotted with dutiful regard for a father 
_ whose deserts we have no means of estimating. Mr. De 
Morgan indicates plainly that the fault of the elopement 
was quite as much Lucinda’s as Sir Oliver’s; before it 
was accomplished she had met him many times with a 
careful avoidance of the father she adored so besottedlv 
:as soon as he was dead; and it seems to us that the 
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disregard of parental authority which is involved in 
running away secretly with a gentleman of no reputa- 
tion is rather inconsistent with whole-hearted filial piety. 
We do not say that Mr. De Morgan has overlooked 
this inconsistency, but we feel that his attempts to 
leave it on his heroine’s shoulders by saying that, after 
all, a woman is a weathercock, do not incline us to regard 
her with the affection we would like to bestow. It is a 
remarkably clever book, but if Mr. De Morgan meant to 
point a moral we have not found it; and if he meant 
merely to tell a story, why did he not make it, as we 
know he can, a great deal more entertaining and stuffed 
with lovable people ? 


NOVELS. 
“Angela.” By St. John Trevor. London: Stanley 
Paul. 1910. 6s. 
When a whole first chapter is given to an exposition 
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of what Ambrose “ his- friend ’’ calls Gerald’s ‘* anti- 
gamistic ’’ views, we know wHai to expect. And 
Chapter IV. is entitled ‘‘ Among the Narcissi ’’, and 
Gerald is in Switzerland looking down on ‘‘ a lake 
lving like fused cyanean in the bottom of a gigantic 
bowl *’, when Angela in a white robe and a pair of 
sandals appears with her hair down and instantaneously 
converts him; though Angela was Arcadian like her 
‘ostume and did not know what marriage was. We 
trust our omission further to outline this story may be 
regarded, in Mr. Trevor’s phrase, as ‘‘ a justifiable 
meiosis ’’. His tale has enough constructive ingenuity 
to make us hope that he may be less wordy next time 
and cease to draw his characters from musical comedy. 


“Samuel the Seeker.” By Upton Sinclair. London: 


Long. 1910. 6s. 

Samuel, a farmer’s son who strayed into an American 
town, is a naive blend of David Copperfield and Joseph 
Andrews and Socrates and “ the fellow who wanted to 
know, you know ’’. Through his eyes Mr. Sinclair 
invites us to study the problems of financial inequality. 
Samuel nearly starves in a rich town, and is almost sent 
to prison for being a vagrant. ‘‘ Why?” he asks 
everyone. The professor of economics subsidised by a 
trust tells him of the survival of the fittest. Samuel, 
being inconveniently logical, takes to burglary though 
he doesn't like it. Before he is very fit as a burglar the 
clergyman of the fashionable church tells him that the 
survival of the fittest is a devilish doctrine. So Samuel 
becomes sexton. But the pillars of the church are men 
who bribe the city council and corrupt civic life. And 
the clergyman will not excommunicate them. So 
Samuel becomes a Socialist, and as Mr. Sinclair does 
not quite know what to do with him the book stops. 


“A Border Scourge.’ By Bertram Mitford. London: 
Long. 1910. 6s. 

Mr. Mitford, undaunted by new conditions in South 
Africa, gives us once more a story compounded of the 
old. We have the Englishman who has made a failure 
of life in the old country, the beautiful colonial-born 
Amazon, the saturnine gun-runner with dauntless will 
and disagreeable manners. The scenes of the story are 
laid in Swaziland when it was the paradise of white 
traders—a no-man’s land, with chiefs ready to sell any- 
thing for guns or liquor—and in the Transkei just before 
the last great Kafir war. There are no Dutchmen in the 
book to complicate the simple issue of black versus 
white. If the characters are old friends with new names 
the incidents are vigorously so. 


“The Pool of Flame: Further Adventures of Terence 
O'Rourke.” By Louis Joseph Vance. London: 
Grant Richards. 1910. 6s. 

Colonel Terence O’Rourke has earlier proved his 
right to claim the attention of readers with a taste for 
vicarious adventures. Here we have a further record 
of that worthy’s doing on land and sea, with a gigantic 
ruby as the cause of his wanderings. Terence is re- 
nowned for never losing his grip upon the thing in hand, 
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and though he does miss the ruby once or twice, he 
always gets in touch with it again. His journey from 
Monte Carlo to Burmah, with the object of replacing the 
jewel in its right setting—the eye-socket of an idol— 
is marked by wild plottings, stabbings and shootings, 
successes and failures, in fact the usual accompaniments 
of the hero of a novel of adventures of which a valuable 
jewel is the pivot. Here a French vicomte, there a 
fascinating English lady, then a wily Lascar, or a sprig 
of British nobility becomes the O’Rourke’s opposing 
force. Readers with a liking for the wildly improbable 
romance of modern adventure will probably agree 
among themselves that there is not a dull line in Mr. 
Louis Joseph Vance’s new book, 


“The Young Idea.” By Frank A. Swinnerton. London: 
Chatto and Windus. 1910. 6s. 

Mr. Swinnerton’s second novel is in many ways 
better than his first. He has a subtle power of com- 
municating cheeriness; and he has something fresh 
to say of the typist and the minor clerk—the kind 
of person who is becoming more popular in fiction 
and even in drama (witness the success recently 
achieved in ‘* Chains *’. We did not laugh aloud quite 
so often, perhaps, over ‘‘ The Young Idea ’’ as we did 
over ‘‘ The Merry Heart’’; but it cannot be doubted 
that Hilda is a far more original character than Locritus 
or any of his friends, without being any the less life- 
like. Indeed, Mr. Swinnerton’s accuracy of observa- 
tion is both appalling and amusing; he notices that 
some people say ‘‘ Yerce’’ and ‘‘ Lerv’’, and he 
describes a whole class of young men in the remark : 
““They always said ‘ Nicely, thank you: how’s 
self?’’’. Moreover, he has a very happy knack of 
finding the right word; we could multiply instances in 
which we looked back to note an adjective, the quiet 
appropriateness of which had set us smiling. Mr. 
Swinnerton does not directly convey any opinions he 
may hold about his characters or their interaction upon 
each other; but he introduces us to intimacy with 
people we meet with every day, and in his inimitably 
cheerful manner shows us the good that is in them. 


“The Law of the Bolo.” By Stanley Portal Hyatt. 
London: Laurie. 1910. 6s. 

The bolo is the two-foot-long knife of the Filipinos, 
very effective in a tangled jung!e, and a good deal used 
in the course of this story. The outlaw Felizardo, 
who took to the mountains years ago in the time of 
the Spaniards, is the principal figure in the narrative 
at first, but afterwards Captain Basil Hayle, of the 
Constabulary (and late United States Army), must be 
bracketed with him. It would be misleading to use the 
word hero, because the book is hardly a romance. 
For the most part it is a slightiy cvnical account of the 
American annexation, of gueriila fighting, corruption 
amongst white officials and sedition amongst native 
ones. Mr. Hyatt has nothing but scorn for armchair 
statesmen who talk of half-civilised and subject races 
as ‘little brown brothers ’’, and says the ‘‘ law ”’ of 
the bolo is ‘‘ admirably suited to local conditions’. If 
we cannot go quite all the way with him in his admira- 
tion for what he would call ‘‘ elemental ’’ codes of 
conduct, his story is virile and stirring, and (allowing 
for his pleasant prejudice against civilisation) much of 
it gives an impression of actuality. 

“The Romantic Road.” By Guy Rawlence. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1910. 6s. 

The road upon which lies the glamour of romance is 
the old road galloped by the highwayman; the ‘‘ road ”’ 
stories of which have been offered us with prompt 
regularity each season for many years—with but few 
gaps perhaps since Ainsworth and Lytton took the 
highwayman as hero. The touch of lawlessness in each 
of us supplies the sympathetic link which makes such 
stories acceptable. The highwayman in this instance 
is a pretty girl, forced to the work by a miserly father 
who in his demands upon her touches the border 
of insanity. Sir Michael Stanton meets Julia Vane 
twice by accident and falls in love; the third time he 


encounters her he does not recognise his fair lady, but’ 
is made to stand and deliver—receiving a pistol-shot 
into the bargain. Probability is stretched to the most 
tenuous, and Julia seems to be as mad as her father 
when, having been told that the neighbourhood is alive 
with men seeking the midnight thief, she dresses in her 
highwayman’s clothes and calmly trots down the high 
road into the arms of the posse. Of startling episodes 
and hairbreadth escapes there are plenty to amuse the 
lover of sensation, while the tastes of the sentimentalist 
are not ignored. The story, like many others, seems 
intended to while away an hour or two in amusement 
without pretending to give any real picture of life. 


“ Atonement.” By F. E. Mills-Young. London: Lane. 
1910. 6s. 


We wonder—as we are not infrequently led to 
wonder in the painful duty of reading current fiction— 
why this book was written. Certainly it cannot have 
been either to amuse or to instruct. The one tragic 
incident upon which the whole story turns is so sordid 
and revolting that it was only by a great effort that we 
read any further. If it was so necessary that Stephen 
Harborough should make atonement he might first have 
committed his sin in a manly fashion, and not have 
allowed himself to be forced into it wearing for the 
reader’s benefit the halo of a martyred hero. The cost 
of this fictional martyrdom is the degradation of young 
girlhood, the making of a pretty, rich, happy girl who 
has just left school use the finished art, the cunning 
and the determination of the most experienced sinner 
among women. If she had been ten years older, if 
there had been any excuse in her child-life for depravity, 
the incident would have shocked less, though nothing 
could make it pleasant. As it is, Mr. Mills-Young has 
produced an inartistic and an unreal story. 


“Written in the Rain.” By John Trevena. London: 
Mills and Boon. 1910. 6s. 

‘* The title of this volume ’’, says the author in a 
prefatory note, ‘‘ sufficiently explains that all the tales 
contained therein were written in England.’’ We are 
glad of this statement, not so much for the humour of 
it as because without it the title explains nothing. Con- 


-sidered separately, the tales are readable enough, if 


collectively they are rather a jumble. We pass almost 
directly from a grisly story of a delirious Indian sawing 
off his own frozen feet amidst the snows of Canada to 
a farcical playlet about an astronomer who bartered 
his troublesome baby girl for a rival professor’s comet 
—with the usual sentimental dénouement. It is true 
that Mr. Trevena apologises for including this trifle, 
and indeed his lighter vein is not his best. The “*‘ gone 
under *’ ’Varsity man, for instance, taking his meals 
at an Edgware Road coffee-stall, though he is nothing 
new, is better done and more convincing than the 
sketches of Dartmoor natives, which strain not very 
successfully after a comic effect. 


.SHORTER NOTICES. 


London: Constable. 1910. 


‘On Anything.” By Hilaire Belloc. 
5s. net. 

This is the third of these little books with the same title. 
Nothing’’, ‘‘On Everything’’, Anything ’’—it 
all comes to the same. There is a kind of paper of which the 
topic does not matter. It is a peg upon which the author is 
pleased to hang himself. Some pegs are better than others. 
Thus, when Mr. Belloc—the author of ‘‘ Mr. Clutterbuck’s 
Election ’’—writes of ‘‘ Irony ’’ we look for something really 
pertinent. But when he writes of ‘‘Clay’’ we are not sur- 
prised to find that in six small pages he has talked of Brutus 
and Ilion, of ancient records and the nurture of pigs, of rose- 
trees and the oak, of the middle class that makes a country 
great, and of the Venus of Milo. The writing is everything, 
and the subject nothing. Of all these little sketches we like 
best ‘‘ The Fog’’, in which we are brought up hard against 
the illusions of war. It is an ironic little dialogue between 
two young officers of opposing hosts, each of whom has lost 
his own army in the fog. It is a little gem of accomplish- 
merit in the characteristic and best manner of its author. 


(Continued on page 368.) 
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THE LOW PREMIUMS aa 
OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Make its Policies peculiarly suitable as a means of 
providing for payment of 


ESTATE DUTIES, &c. 
Accumulated Funds exceed £14,000,000. 
No. 3 LOMBARD STREET, B.C. 


No. 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
EDINBURGH. 


London Office 


Head Office - 


vernor. 
Srr Lupsock, 
K.C.M.G. 


1720. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Fidelity Guarantees, 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
Apply for full particulars of all classes of Insurance to the Secretary, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E,C. 


GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Mortgages.) ESTABLISHED 1837. (Annuities, 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,060,000. 


Chief Office: 103 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.c, 


Board of ‘Directors. 
ALFRED SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Lord Cecit, Deputy Chairman. 


H. J. Bracey, Esq. Wititam Mutter, Esq. 

H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. Rosert Henry Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 
Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. BSc. 

Sir Jonn Jarpine, K.C.1.E., M.P. 


Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment at 
death thereafter. 

Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and on 
Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


FUNDS EXCEED ...£1,750,000. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... £300,000. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... £30,000. 


LIFE. FIRE. ACCIDENT. 
BURGLARY. 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Write for particulars of Guaranteed Con- 
tracts securing a Bonus of £2 per cent. 


To the MANACER, 1, 2 & 3 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 


Rt. Hon. Viscount VatentTia, C.B., 
M.V.O., M.P. 


COMPANY. 
Established 1807, 
LIVES. 
EAD OFFICE 


79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
41 Threadneedle "St, London, E.C. 


BRANCHES: 

Eagle Insurance Builaingsin PIRMINGHAM, 
BsiISTOL, LEEDS, MANCHESTER. 
Attention is particularly invited to the following 
special and attrective firms of Insurance which 
are offered by the Company on advantageous terms. 

MULTIPLE BENEFIT POLICIE 

CONVERTI®LE TERM POLICIES, 

DEBENTURE 

INCOME POL 

CHILDREN INSURANCES (Securing Pro- 

vision for Children, Educational or otherwise). 
Patticulars and rates May~be obtained from the Head Office or any of the Bganches. 


LOANS ON PERSONAL SECURITY ON EASY TERMS 


Clergy Mutual 


Assurance Society, 1829. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY & THEIR RELATIVES. 


LOW PREMIUMS. LARCE BONUSES. ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
Funds, £4,439,825, Income, £471,089. 
Bonuses Divided, £4,256,484, 


BONUS YEAR, 1911—All With-Profit Policies in force 
on June 1 in that year will share in the Distribution. 


Office :—2 & 3 The Sanctuary, Westminster, S.W. 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. NO COMMISSION PAID, 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


New Special Features: 


GUARANTEED SPECIAL ENDOWMENT SCHEME 


with GUARANTEED BONUSES on Maturity. 
VALUABLE OPTIONS AND EXCEPTIONAL PRIVILECES. 
ASSURANCES FOR CHILDREN 


WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 


Write to General Manager, 66 & 67 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


The Empire Guarantee 


AND INSURANCE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
PROSPECTUSES ON APPLICATION. 


Cuier OrriceE—247 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 
Lonvon Orrice—66-63 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED ) 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 


INVESTED FUNDS - - £75,000,000. 
BRITANNIG ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 
INDUSTRIAL AND ORDINARY BRANCHES. 

Life. Endowments. Wouse Kurchase. 
Annual Income, £1,265,000. Total Funds, £2,420,000. 
Claims Paid, £7,000,000. 

Applications for ‘eastied Appointments from gentlemen able to influence good 

business aie invite JNO. A. JEFFERSON, F.1.A., Secretary. 


Curer Orrices :—-BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM. 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000, 


Chairman: 
Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared by 
the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, thus 
avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a time when 
it may be difficult to realise without loss. 

(INCOME TAX.— Under the prcvisions of the Act, Income Tax is not 
payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which is devoted 
to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance on his life. 
Having regard to the amount of the Tax, this abatement (which 
is limited to one-sixth of the Assured’s intome) is an important 
advantage to Life t olicyholders. 


Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms and 
of A may bz had on application to any of the Company's Offices 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 
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“At the Sign of the Hobby Horse.” By Elizabeth Bisland. 
London: Constable. 1910. 5s, net. 

These papers are better than most. The writer has thought 
independently about things, and rides her hobbyhorses with 
an air. She talks mostly of books, and seems actually to have 
read them. ‘ Morals of the Modern Heroine ’’—a light study 
of the woman in fiction, from the crinoline to the present 
day—contains some really shrewd criticism. The papers 
suffer—as how many do not ?—from the love of writing for its 
own sake. The subjects seem to have been looked for rather 
than to have come of themselves, The writing itself is too 
fine. If the author had had more to say she would have said 
less. 

“‘ The Rise and Influence of Rationalism in Europe.” By W. E. H. 
Lecky. London: Longmans. 1910. 2s. 6d. net. 

Of Lecky one thing is certain. According to taste we may 
find him a burden to read or a delight ; but he is necessary on 
the shelf. His ‘* Rationalism ”’ and the Histories of England 
and Ireland must be in the library, or the time will surely 
come when they will be missed. The ‘* Rationalism” is per- 
haps the most characteristic work of them all. Lecky was 
gifted with a glorified common sense. Not for nothing did 
he elect to be the historian of the eighteenth century. The 
light of his intelligence was a very dry light—arid, in fact. 
He has so much good sense that in him it almost amounts to 
genius. He always grasps completely as much of any subject 
as he cares to grasp—as much of it as he would acknowledge 
to exist. He explains ‘‘ superstition ’’, and the influences 
that led to its gradual eradication, in the same spirit as he 
describes the introduction of turnips into England. It is all 
a matter of firstly, secondly, thirdly. The grasp and clear- 
ness of his writing are largely due to his being able to explain 
all, so far as he is aware, there is to explain. What he can- 
not explain—he is never aware of it. This is the secret of 
the hard, barren, brilliant age of which he wrote, the secret of 
so-called rationalism. Poor scholars will be grateful for this 
new and extremely cheap edition. It is compact, and, for 
the size, the print is good. It is the first edition printed in 
a single volume, though it is nearly fifty years since the book 
was published. We have outgrown the spirit of this book, 
but the book itself will never be entirely out of date. 


““Memoirs of the Duchesse de Dino, 1836-1840." Second Series 
London: Heinemann. 1910. 10s. net. 

We have found this volume much more interesting than 
the first. It contains not only a record of events seen from 
the inside, but also from time to time we have sidelights 
thrown upon the character of the writer. She was clearly 
not only a person of keen insight, but also of good sense and 
piety, and the best side of her nature mellows and matures 
with time. We have here a pleasant account of the last days. 
of Talleyrand, but a much more full and illuminating record 
was given a year or so since in the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes ”’ 
from the private papers of the Abbé Dupanloup, afterwards 
the well-known Bishop of Orleans. The tact and discretion of 
the Abbe did not however interfere with his religious fervour, 
and all these characteristics were conspicuous in the Bishop 
of later days. Naturally the picture drawn of Talleyrand 
by an affectionate relative differs from the conventional idea 
of him, but he must have been charming in his own home 
to leave so pleasant a memory behind him. There are a good 
many amusing confidences of the Princesse de Lieven recorded 
by the writer, which throw light on contemporary English 
politics and the opening years of the reign of Queen Victoria. 
The Duchesse does not hesitate to blame the French Govern- 
ment when she thinks it in the wrong; indeed, her residence 
in England left so pleasant an impression that she remained 
strongly Anglophil. She puts down the quarrel between 
Palmerston and Thiers over the Mehemet Ali affair (which 
nearly brought about war) to the blundering of Guizot, who 
was then French Ambassador in England. That solemn 
humbug posing as a sportsman and losing money on the 
English Turf must indeed have presented a ludicrous spec- 
tacle, little tending to increase French prestige. There is an 
interesting account here of the transfer of Napoleon’s remains 
to the Invalides. 


“The Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s Director, 1754. The Furni- 
ture Designs of Thomas Chippendale.” Arranged by J. Munro 
Bell. With an Introduction and Critical Estimate by Arthur 
Hayden. London: Gibbings. 1910. 15s. net. 


The reputation of Thomas Chippendale was firmly estab- 
lished and much of his best work actually in existence long 
before he undertook the publication of his well-known book. 
The ‘‘ Director ’’ includes many admirable designs amongst 
its numerous illustrations, but, taken as a whole, it fails to 
do justice to Chippendale the artist, one simple explanation 
being that the collection of ‘elegant and useful designs ”’ 
in. ‘‘Gothic, Chinese and modern taste’”’ belongs to the 
category of trade catalogues, and dealers on the ‘look-out 
for customers must appear up-to-date. It is curious at this 


time of day to find Mr. Hayden writing about the ‘‘ fashion 
for Chinese design introduced by Sir William Chambers.”’ 
Chambers did not bring out his book, ‘‘ Designs for Chinese 
Buildings”, until 1759, and neither Chippendale nor 
Chambers was responsible for the Chinese craze. Even in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century rooms were occa- 
sionally.-lecorated in Chinese or Indian fashion. No book 
of design is more frequently cited by the cunning in art 
matters than .‘‘ The Gentleman and Cabinet-maker’s 
Director’, ‘but there are probably not many outside the 
furniture world who have handled a copy, and quotation is 
often made without reference to the edition. A recent 
writer has observed that ‘‘in the third edition of the 
‘ Director’ we do not get the identity of Thomas Chippendale 
so much as the individuality of his engravers’’, yet copies 
of the third edition command the highest price. There can 
be little doubt that the first edition is the right one to go to 
for a reproduction, and all those concerned in bringing the 
turniture designs of Chippendale once more within reach of 
tne multitude may rightly be counted public benefactors. 

‘Field Fortification.” By Lieut.-General H. D. Hutchinson. Sixth» 

Edition. London: Gale and Polden. 1910. 4s, net. 

The author of this little werk, which has long been known 
as an examination handbook, has been Director of Mili- 
tary Education both in India and at heme. So he should 
know what he is talking about when dealing with examina- 
tions. But whilst Director of Staff Duties, otherwise of Mili- 
tary Education, at the War Office, he is credited with being 
largely responsible for the interminable series of essays, 
lectures and war games with which the modern officer is con- 
tinually and unduly worried. The book, no doubt, has its 
good points, and may be useful for examination purposes. 
But it is full of the pedantry that should never go with high 
office at headquarters. 

Those interested in party politics will already have noticed 
the ‘Conservative and Unionist”, a new political month 
published at S. Stephen’s by the National Union. The 
cartoons are pointed, and it contains a mass of argument 
and information which will be of use to all campaigners. 
The Review should be spread 2s widely as possible through 
the constituencies. Canvassers will be the better primed for 
their work and will be kept more in touch with the centre. 
The Review is published at one penny. 


For this Week’s Books see page 370. 


is primarily 
a nutritive food 
for those suffer- 
J ing from digestive 
debility, or during 
severe illness, and con- 
valescence. But a 
course of Benger’s Food 
is also of the greatest ad- 
vantage to those enjoying the 
best of health. Benger’s 
Food is different from any 
other food obtainable—it can be 
served prepared to suit the exact 
physical condition of the person for 
whom it is intended. 


Benger’s Food is sold in tins by Chemists, Gc. 
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A Prospectus is being issued which states, amongst other things, that the Subscription List was opened on Thursday, the Fifteenth day of 
September, 1910, and will close on Monday, the Nineteenth day of September, 1910, at Four o’clock for Town, and on Tuesday, the Twentieth 
day of September, 1910, at Twelve o’clock noon for Country. 


CAM MOTOR GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


(Incorporated under the Companies (Consolidation) Act, 1908.) 


CAPITAL - - - £500,000, 
IN 500,000 SHARES OF £1 EACH, 
Of which 225,000 will be allotted to the YWendors in part payment of the purchase-money. 


225,000 SHARES ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SUBSCRIPTION 
AT 27s.6ad. PER SHARE, 


Payable 5s. per Share on application; 5s. per Share on allotment; the 7s. 6d. premium on the 15th day 
of November, 1910; and the remaining 10s. on account of capital as and when called up. 


The whole of the present issue has been underwritten by Messrs. J. G. Bone & Sons for a consideration of 5 per cent. on the nominal value of 
the Shares offered for subscription with a call over the unissued capital of the Company (viz., 50,000 Shares of £1 each) at 35s. per Share, 
to be exercised on or before the 30th day of September, 1911. 


DIRECTORS. SOLICITORS. 


JULIUS WEIL, 3 and 4 Lothbury, London (Chairman of the London and |, COWARD & HAWKSLEY, SONS & CHANCE, 30 Mincing Lane, E.C. 
Rhodesian Mining and Land Company, Limited). AUDITORS 


SAMUEL WEIL, 3 and 4 Lothbury, London (Chairman of the Giant Mines of | = 
Rhodesia, Limited). | DELOITTE, PLENDER, GRIFFITHS & CO., 5 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 


THOMAS BLAIR REYNOLDS, of 12 Old Jewry Chambers, London (Chairman BROKERS. 


of the Globe and Phcenix Gold Mining Company, Limited). | = m 
, . G. BONE & SONS, 8 Copthall C d the Stock Exchange, London. 
GILBERT ROY LEWIS, of 28 Bishopsgate Street Within, London (Director | J ee en 


of the Hay Gold Mining Company, Limited). SECRETARIES. 
BANKERS. | THE LONDON & RHODESIAN MINING & LAND COMPANY, Ltd. 
THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Ltd., 5 Princes Street, E.C. REGISTERED OFFICES. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd., 10 Clement's Lane,E.C. . 5 MOORGATE STREET LONDON, E.C. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers and Brokers of the Company, and at the Offices of the Company. 


REAL HAMBURG GROUND 


AUSTRALIA by ORIENT LINE, ; 


UNDER CONTRACT TO CARRY HIS MAJESTY’S MAILS. 


ROM_LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY, calling 
at GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, 
and COLOMBO. | 


Managers—F,. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 
Head Ofices—Fencuurcu AvENvE, Lonpon. 


For bay apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. ” 


(° WARRANTED PERF 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
DO NOT BE PUT OFF WITH SUBSTITUTES. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 2is. 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, Kropp DUPLEX STROP 7s. 6d. | Kropp Strop Paste ... 6d. 


Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 


Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. Wholesale: Osporne, Garrett, & Co., Loxpon, W. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S University of London. 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., KING’S COLLEGE 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. ———— 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ premises OMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged 
in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required throughout the in the following Faculties for Degrees in the University of London. Students 


year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for Estate and _ may also join for any of the subjects without taking the complete course. Facilities 
Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management of Trust for research are given. . 

Estates and Receiverships undertaken. FACULTY OF ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training Course, Day 
a | Training College, and Oriental Studies. 


| Division of Architecture. . 
THE FIRST NATURE-CURE IN ENGLAND. | FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (b) Medical Science 


BROADLANDS, MEDSTEAD, HANTS. Division, (c) Bacteriological Department, (d) Public Health Department. 


FACULTY OF ENGINEERING. — Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering. 


ING’S COLLEGE. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


A School of the University of “London—Courses for Degrees in Theology, or for 
the Associateship of the College. Day and Evening Classes. 


One hour and forty minutes from Waterloo. Altitude 500 feet. Pure bracing air. 
An Ideal Holiday for Tired People, With or Without Treatment. 
Sun, Air, and Water Baths in one of the most beautiful spots in England, with 
absolute privacy. . Sleepingin Air Huts. Non-Flesh Diet. Golf. Tennis. Croquet. 
For Prospectus, apply MANAGER. 


RITISH For full information and prospectuses apply to the Dean of the Faculty ; or to 

CITY LOTS and ACREAGE in the Cities of Vancouver and North Jancouver | 
or on FIRST MORTGAGES at 8 and 9g per cent.--JOHN ALEXANDER & 


CO., NORTH VANCOUV .C., : | 

The’ Bank of Brisish North Amarica, Gracechurch Street, London ; or Rev. J. | ELY CATHEDRAL. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Hugh Hooper, St. John’s Rectory, North Vancouver, B.C. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 


ich is si he Cathedral. 
YPEWRITING OF HIGHEST UALITY. = “LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to t 
“10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies, 3d. per 1,000 a Duplicating, | MODERATE TERMS, Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S, AIREY. 
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Werner Laurie’s List. 
THE CHINESE. 


By JOHN STUART THOMSON. 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book presents a very brilliant and vivid picture of life 
among the Chinese. The author has travelled extensively in 
China, and had special facilities for observing their life. Each 
page is crowded with information. He describes the towns, the 
food, the climate, literature, art, architecture, chief political 
figures, dress, shops, women, religion, festivals, graveyards, etc., 
in vivid fashion, and it is all interesting and entertaining, and 
amusing. The book is thoroughly up-to-date, deals with all the 
modern topics, and describes the great progress. now being made 
in China. The author is very sympathetic with the Chinese, and 
prefers them to the Japanese. 


OLD CONTINENTAL TOWNS. 


By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. net. 


In this charming volume are included descriptive and historical 
accounts of the more important old Continental towns. Sketches 
of the chief buildings of past ages, remarkable episodes, curious 
old laws regulating the religious and social life of bygone ages 
are noticed in scholarly style. It is shown how cities have risen 
under the protection of castles, how others have grown under the 
care of religious houses, while some have advanced under the 
patronage of kings. Old customs linked with the daily life of 
the people receive consideration. Sports and pastimes which have 
made the inhabitants famous are not forgotten. This is a volume 
for the general reader, and also the student who delights in the 
picturesque past. 


LIFE AND SPORT ON THE 
NORFOLK BROADS. 


By OLIVER G. READY, B.A., Author of * Life and 
Sport in China.” Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BLACK BEAR: 


His Characteristics and Habits. 
By WM. H. WRIGHT, Author of ‘The Grisly Bear.” 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT STORY: 

Told to the Young. . 
By GLADYS DAVIDSON, Author of ‘Stories from th 
Operas.” Fully Illustrated in double tone from Old Master- 
pieces, 6s. net. 


POPULAR DRUGS: 
Their Use and Abuse. 
By SIDNEY HILLIER, M.D. 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* A vital book on a deathly subject.” 


The following books are well worth putting in your Library List : 


“The Diary of a Soldier of Fortune,” 
being the Life of SrANLEY PoRTAL Hyatr; 


“Thirty-five Years in the Divorce Court,” 
by Henry E. Fenn; and 


“The Dogaressas of Venice,” 
by EpGcuMBE STALEY. 


Werner Laurie’s New 6/- Novels 
By MARY GAUNT. 


THE MUMMY MOVES 


By the Author of ‘*The Uncounted Cost.” (7th Edition.) 


THE LAW OF THE BOLO. 


(Second Edition.) | By STANLEY PORTAL HYATT. 
By KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


THE CROSS OF HONOUR. 


By MAY OPENSHAW. 


HER SOUL’S DESIRE. 


By ALICE MAUD MEADOWS. 


WERNER LAURIE, Cuirrorp’s Inn, Lonpon. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART AND ARCHZOLOGY 


Dinanderie : A‘ History and Description of Medieval Art Work 


in Copper, Brass and Bronze (J. Tavenor-Perry). Allen. 
21s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
Memories of Rugby and India (Sir Alexander J. Arbuthnot). 
Fisher Unwin. 15s. net. 


FIcTION 

The Dean's Daughter (Cecil Adair); The Amazing Mutes (Ward 
Muir). Stanley Paul. 6s. each. 

My Lady of Intrigue (Humfrey Jordan); The Pilgrim (Arthur 
Lewis). Edinburgh : Blackwood. 6s. each. 

Sir Hender O'Halloran (Harold Vallings). Bristol: Arrow- 
smith. 6s. 

Rest Harrow (Maurice Hewlett). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Sins of the Children (Horace W. C. Newte). Mills and 
Boon. 6s. 

Through Welsh Doorways (Jeanette Marks). Fisher Unwin. 
3s. 67. net. 

The Torhaven Mystery (J. B. Harris-Burland); By Ways that 
they Knew Not (Mrs. Comyns Carr); The Trail of the Axe 
(Ridgwell Cullum). Chapman and Hall. 6s. each. 

The Green Mouse (Robert W. Chambers). Appleton. 6s. 

Clayhanger (Arnold Bennett): The Missing Delora (E. Phillips 
Oppenheim) ; The Wild Olive (By the Author of The Inner 
Shrine); Cross and Dagger (W. Scott Durrant). Methuen. 
6s. each. 

A Village cf Vagabonds (F. Berkeley Smith). Hedder and 
Stoughton. 6x. 

The Noise of Life (Christopher Stone). Chatto and Windus. 
6s. 

Grrt Books 

The Romance of Tristram and Iseult (Florence Simmonds). 

Heinemann. 15s. net. 
Our Roll of Honour (J. Vereker). Skeffington. 3s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Sketches by Boz (Charles Dickens, 2 vols.); The Adventures of 
Oliver Twist (Charles Dickens). Chapman and Hall. 3s. 6d. 
each. 


Paton’s Guide to Continental Schools. Paton. 


THEOLOGY 

Christianity and Social Questions (W. Cunningham). Duck- 
worth. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Faith of a Modern Christian (James Orr), 5s. ; Light from the 
Ancient East (Adolf Deissman), 16s. net. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 

VERSE 

A Fool’s Paradise (Dum-Dum). Constable. 3s. 6d. net. 

In Poets’ Corner (Lauchlan Maclean Watt). Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
Book-Prices Current. Stock. 1/. 5s. 6d. per annum. 
Character (Alfred Williams Momerie). Edinburgh : Blackwood. 


Christianity and Labour (By the Rev. William Muir). Hodder 
and Stouchton. 6s. 

Coronation Service, The (Edited by the Rev. Joseph H. Pem- 
berton): 2e. 6d.; Sisters in Arms (M. O. Sale), 2s. ; Sauce 
for the Gander (Violet M. Methley). 2s. net. Skeffington. 

Future cf Trades-Unionism and Capitalism in a Democracy, 
The (Charles W. Eliot). Putnam. 4s. 

Military Hygiene (Robert Caldwell). Bailliere, Tindall and Cox. 
12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Dooley Savs. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 

Peers and Bureancrats (Ramsay Muir). 4s..6¢.: Looking Facts 
in the Face (St. George Stock), 3. 6d. Constable. 

Problems of To-day (Hugo Munsterberg). Fisher Unwin. 


7s. 6d. net. 
Science of Poetry and Philosophy of Language, The (Hudson 
Maxim). New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 10s. 6d. net. 


Reviews anp Macaztnes :—The North American Review, 1s. ; 
The Forum, 25c. ‘ 


CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., having removed from No. 87 . 
to No. 43 Piccadilly, will send Parts I. and II. of the 
above on application. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and al! information free of charge. Replies received. 


17 September, 1910 The Saturday Review. 
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. | WESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 
Kindly write to MESSRS. METHUEN for their new illustrated — 
d Announcement List, and for Prospectuses of many 
interesting Books. | 
. UNDER FIVE REIGNS: Being Further Remin- 
leoepnens of Lady Dorothy Nevill. Edited by her Son, RALPH 
EVILL. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. | 
d A SHEPHERD'S LIFE: Including an Account of 
the South Wiltshire Downs, with Observations on Men and 
’ Animals. By W. H. HUDSON, Author of ‘‘Green Mansions,” ‘‘ The 
Z Purple Land,” &c. Witha Frontispiece i in Colour, and 66 other Illustrations 
‘ by ERNARD C. GOTCH. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


6 OLD ENGLISH INSTRUMENTS OF MUSIC: Their 
History and Character. By FRANCIS W. GALPIN, M.A., F.LS., 
Hon, Freeman of the Worshipful Company of Musicians. With many 
Illustrations. Demy vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


r KING’S FAVOURITES. By Francis Bickiey. With 

. 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. ' 
A book dealing with the careers of Piers Gaveston, Alice Perrers, Alvaro de | 

1 Luna, Agnes Sorel, Jane Shore, Diane de Poitiers, the Minions of Henri III. of 


France, Leicester, Gabrielle d’Estrées. 


A HISTORY OF VERONA. By Miss A. M. ALLey. 


With 20 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Demy 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 
(States of Italy. 


THE. ENGLISH HOME. Fy Banister F. FLEetTcuer, 
1.B.A., and HERBERT PHILLIPS FLETCHER, F.R.IL. B.A. 
With 336 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A book dealing with the choice of site, the architecture, the furnishing, and the 
innumerable details of a moderately sized house. 


AN OPEN CREEL. By H. T. SHertncHam. Crown 8vo. 


5S. net. 
A book for fishermen by the Angling Editor of the Fied/. 


WOMAN IN ITALY. From the Introduction of the 
Service of Chivalrous Love to the Avpearance of the Professional Actress. 
By ae BOULTING. With 16 Illustrations. 8vo. 
10s. net. 


JOAN OF ARC. By Grace James. With 12 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


OLD KEW, CHISWICK, AND KENSINGTON. By 


LLOYD SANDERS. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d net. 


THE UPPER GARDEN. By Ropvert dE LA ConDAMINE. 


Fcap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
A book about everything that a garden means to the artist, the wanderer, the 
saint, and the student. 


THE TOWER OF LONDON. By Ricuarp Davey, 


Author of “The Pageant of London.” With a Frontispiece in Colour by 
JOHN _— LOVE, R.I., 12 other Illustrations and a Plan. Demy 
8vo. ros. 6d. n 

Davey with the hand of the practised historian." —Daily Graphic. 


anda Map. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


JACK’S INSECTS. By Epmunp Sexous, Author of 
‘* Tommy Smith's Animals.” With 44 Illustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Mr. Hamer tells everything worth knowing about them.'’’—Dazly Chronicle. 


MOUNTAIN ADVENTURES AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
D. ABRAHAM, Author of The Complete Mountaineer.” 
ith 26 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This book is intended largely for that growing public who, while not themse Ives 
mountaineers, yet take an interest in the high places of the earth, and enjoy the 
stirring adventures of enthusiastic climbers. 


“Mr. Abraham writes with a graphic touch and.an expert knowledge.” 
Daily Graphic, 


THE AVON AND SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By 


A. G. BRADLEY, Author of “‘ Round about Wiltshire.” With 30 Illustra- 
tions in Colour by ’A. RR. QUINTON. Demy 8vo. 1os. 6d. net. 


anecdote in the most entertaining way. "7 ruth. 
** Will gladden the hearts and eyes of all Avon-lovers.”—Daily Telegraph. 


FICTION 
MESSRS. METHUEN will be lad to send a Prospectus of 
their Autumn Novels to any address. 
MR. INGLESIDE. By E. V. Lucas, Author of “ Over 


Bemerton’s,” &c. &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

In this story, the scene of which is laid in London at the present moment, Mr. 
Lucas describes the life of a father and his two daughters in a Thames-side house 
—their friends, adventures, humours aad loves. Many odd characters wander in 
and out of the pages. 


BABES IN THE WOOD. By B. M. Croker, Author 


of “ The Happy Valley.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The scene of this novel is laid in India, in the heart of the Central Provinces. 


THE DAY’S PLAY. By A.A. Mitne. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

The name of Milne may not yet have come into the ken of the general reader, 
but the initials A..A. M. surely have, for it is thus that he has for some three 
pees past signed his weekly fantasy in Punch, to whose Round Table he is the 
atest recruit. All Punch readers know “The Rabbits ”—that assemblage of 
delightful young women and young men bound together by a love of cricket, 
amateur theatricals, and fooling. Mr. Milne’s book contains the whole history 
to date of the Rabbits. 


CLAYHANGER. By Arnotp Bennett, Author of “ An 


Old Wives Tale,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE MISSING DELORA. By E. 


With 4 Illustrations ia Colour by F. H. TOWNSEND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WILD OLIVE. By the Author of “The Inner 


Shriae.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


_ CROSS AND DAGGER: the Crusade of 1212. By 


PERSIA AND ITS PEOPLE. By Exia C. Sykes, 


Author of ‘‘ Through Persia on a Side-Saddle,” &c. With 20 Illustrations | 


THE DOLOMITES. By S. H. Hamer. With 16 Iilus- | 


trations in Colour by H. ROUNTREE, anda Map. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. | 


“Mr. A. G. Bradley is at his best . ‘ He blends description, history, and 


THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. A New Edition. | 


Reset in-12 vols. feap. 8vo. 5s. net each. 


De Profundis and Prison Letters — Lord Arthur 


Savile’s Crime—The Duchess of Padua—Poems—Lady 
Windermere’s Fan—A Woman of No Importance—An 
Ideal Husband—The Importance of Being Earnest— 
A House of Pomegranates—Intentions—Essays—Salome. 


W. SCOTT DURRANT, M.A. With 8 Ilastrations by ARTHUR H.’ 
BUCKLAND. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE LANTERN- BEARERS. By Mrs. A. Sipcwick, 


Author of “ Tne Severins,” &. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ASTRAY IN ARCADY. By Mary E. Many, Author of 


“The Patten Experiment.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHARM. By Atice Perrin, Author of “ Idolatry.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WIND ALONG THE WASTE. By Mauve ANNESLEy, 


Author of ‘ The Wine of Life,” &c. Crown 8vo. 63. 


JEMMY ABERCRAW. By BERNARD Capes, Author of 


‘A Jay of Italy.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A SPIRIT OF MIRTH. By Peccy Wes.tinc, Author of 


“Virginia Perfect.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Second Edition. 
* A novel of uncommon talent and charm. Its author has a happy knack of 
words and a facile touch in humour and pathos.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


SIR PULTENEY: a Fantasy. By E.D. Warp. Fcap. 


8vo. 1s. net. 
“ Everyone will soon be laughing at and discussing this little book.” 
East Anglian Times. 
** Full of humour and wit.”—Zdinburgh Evening News. 
** An agreeable pre-occupation is that of guessing who the writer may be.” 
Daily Graphic. 
‘It will add to the gaiety of the nation.”—Morning Leader. 


NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. By W. Perr Ripce, Author 
of “Erb,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Second Edition. 
‘* Barbara affords capital entertainment. The dialogue is pungent, and the 
scenes are deftly constructed.” — 7 imes. 


INTO THE NIGHT: a Story of New Orleans. By 
GREENE. With 4 Illustrations by C. F. NEAGLE. 
rown ovo. Os 


HARMEN POLS. By Maarten Maartens, Author of 


“The Price of Lis Doris.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“*It is a novel that handles deeper themes than usual, and handles them with 
power and dignity.”—Scotsman. 
“A most fascinating story. The sweet young girl is another of Mr. Maarten’s 
triumphs in feminine portraiture.”"—Daily Mail. 


THE HYENA OF KALLU. By Louise Gerarp, Author 
of ‘The Golden Centipede.” Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 
“The Hyena of Kallu” touches on the colour problem in a most original 
manner. In Essel Lebrassa we have, perhaps, one of the most tragic figures that 
have assed through recent fiction. 
ne of the most fascinating and compelling stories of the year.” 


Liverpool Post. 
LAURISTONS. By OxeNuam, Author of ‘My 
Lady of Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition. 


“A singularly readable and attractive novel.”—Morning Leader. 
** A well-knit story, graphic and human.”— Daily Chronicle. 


THE LITTLE COMPANY OF RUTH. By Annie E. 
HOLDSWORTH, Author of “ Joanna Trail, Spinster.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition. 
‘* A tender and beautiful story, written with exquisite grace.”-- Mai/ Gaze tte. 
‘* Whimsical, idealistic and beautiful. "—Daily Telegraph. 


ALISE OF ASTRA. By H. B. Marriotr Watson, 
Author of Midsummer “Day’s Dream.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
[Second Edition, 
‘Mr. Watson's dainty touch is admirably suited to this style of book.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ The author’s style has a romantic flavour and brisk action of its own.’ 
Scotsman. 


THE LOST HALO. By Percy Wuire, Author of “The 
System,” ‘‘ Love and the Wise Men,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
. . [Second Edition. 
‘The story, sure and intimate in its character drawing, is full of movement and 
humour, not without Mr. White’s characteristic touch of irony, but possessing 
the quality of sympathy in larger measure than is usually to be found i , his works.” 
thenaum. 


METHUEN & CO., Lrp, 36 Essex’ Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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_8th_Impression Now Ready (with extra 
chapters on Auction Bridge). 


“SATURDAY” 
BRIDGE, 


By W. DALTON. 


Is the Best Book 
on the Best Game. 


That the popularity of Bridge is as great as ever 
is proved by the continuous steady demand for 
the work. 


“*SATURDAY’ BRIDGE” 


is admitted to be the Standard book on the Game. It 

is the leading Bridge Authority, and takes its name from 

the ‘‘SATURDAY REVIEW,” in which its chapters 
appeared. 


Of all Booksellers 5s. net, or post free 5s. 3d., 
direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE GREENING BOOKS. 


Have you Read 
HERBERT GEORGE’S 
Latest Novel 


JOHNNY 
JOHNNY 
JOHNNY 


By the Author of ‘‘A Master of Means.” 


OTHER HOLIDAY FICTION. 


RAGNA . . ANNA COSTANTINI 
THE FALL OF A SAINT 


Eric CLEMENT ScoTT 


THE CONTINUOUS HONEYMOON 


GURNER GILLMAN 
A FOOL’S ERRAND. Antuoxy Hamitton 
A PRISONER IN SPAIN Wituiam CAINE 
MISTRESS CYNTHIA . . May Wynne 
ROSABEL .. ‘ Lucas CLEEVE 
THE CASE FOR THE LADY 


FLORENCE WARDEN 
THE DUKE’S VENGEANCE 
MICHAEL Kaye 
THE GAY LORD WARING 


HouGHTon TowNLey 
FOR PRINCE OR POPE 


Jas. GissINGHAM 
GREENING & CO., LTD., 91 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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NOW READY. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND. 


With a Memoir by Sir RowLanpD BLENNERHASSETT. 


Two charming Plates in Colours. 
Two Portraits and other Illustrations. 


The Scotsman says : ‘‘ Lovers of nature and of sport 
will welcome a new and cheaper edition of A. Innes 
Shand’s ‘ Memories of Gardens.’ Mr. Shand was one 
of our best and most lucid writers on these subjects. 
The book is beautifully illustrated and clearly printed. 
It is in every sense an artistic production.” 


All who love gossip about old-world travel, water- 
ways, gardens, fashions, and sport should secure 
a copy of the New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS. 


3s. 6d. net. Originally published at 10s. 6d. net. 


A delightful gift-book. The New Edition in all 
except the cover is practically identical with the old, 
and is one-third the price. 


CONTENTS: 


MEMORIES OF GARDENS— 
I. MY GARDEN AND AVIARY 
Il. SCOTTISH GARDENS. 

Ill. COTTAGE GARDENS. 
IV. ON THE CONTINENT. 
II. THE TRAMP IN SUMMER. 


III. SCOTTISH GAMES— 
I. GOLF. 
Il. CURLING. 
HI. THE OLD BOWLING GREEN. 


IV. ANGLING RECOLLECTIONS. 
V. THE LAST OF THE ROAD. 
VI. OLD WATERWAYS. 


CHAP. 
I. 


VIL THE OLD RIVIERA. 
VIII MANNERS— 
I. DRESS. 


Il. DEPORTMENT 
III. CONVERSATION. 


IX. THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY SQUIRE. 


ILLUSTRATIONS : 
OAKDALE, EDENBRIDGE. By W. Alister Macdonald. 


PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 73. From a Photograph 
by E. Janet Campbell Colquhoun. 


STRALOCH, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 
PORTRAIT OF THE AUTHOR, aged 42. 


VIEW FROM BALCONY, VILLA FALCONE, SORRENTO. By 
Elizabeth Blanche Shand. 


BARRA CASTLE, ABERDEENSHIRE. By D. S. MacColl. 


TAIL PIECES BY DONALD MACLAREN ; AND A PICTURE OF 
THE OLD BEECH TREE AT STRALOCH. Drawn from a 
Photograph taken by J. Henderson, of Aberdeen. 


Order of your bookseller, or direct from the Office, 
3s. 10d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE 


RUBBER WORLD. 


Every Thursday. 


One Penny. 


THE WHOLE ART OF RUBBER PLANTING, 
By W. WICHERLEY, F.R.H.S. 


Began in the issue for August 18, and will be continued week by week. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS: 


MARCH 31: 

Nothing Like Rubber. 

Rubber an Imperial Asset. 

The Merits of Wild Rubber. 
APRIL 7: 

Will the Boom Last ? 

The Future of Rubber. 

The Merits of Plantation Rubber. 
APRIL 14: 

The Chances of Synthetic Rubber. 

Brazil v. Malaya. 


The Valuation of Rubber Companies.—I. 


APRIL 21: 
The Essequibo Promotion Methods. 


A Man of Many Parts: Mr. J. T. Grein. 


The Valuation of the Merlimau. 
APRIL 28: 

Vive le Caoutchouc! 

Rubber in Liberia. 

The Valuation of the Malacca. 
MAY 5: 

‘‘Bears” and Sore Heads. 

Rubber in the West Indies. 

The Valuation of the Seafield. 
MAY 12: 

The Question of Manuring. 

Rubber in Ceylon. 

The Valuation of the Mount Austin. 
MAY 19: 

No Cause for Pessimism. 

The Valuation of the Selangor. 

The Manihot Glaziovii. 
MAY 26: 

Sumatra, Surinam and Java. 

Mincing Lane and Rubber. 

The Valuation of the Dangan. 


JUNE 2: 
East Coast of Sumatra Estates. 


Points for Planters. 

The Valuation of the Beverley. 
JUNE 9: 

Mr. Lawson’s Anti-Rubber Bias. 

Rubber in Mexico. 

The Valuation of the London Asiatic. 
JUNE 16: 

The Rubber Outlook. 

British West Africa and Rubber. 

The Valuation of the Jong Landor. 


| 


‘JUNE 23: 
Looking to the Future. 
The Truth about Synthetic Rubber. 
The Valuation of the Lewa. 


| JUNE 30: 


Two Mountains of Impudence. 

Rubber in Southern India. 

The Valuation of the Mkumbi. 
JULY 7: 

The Question of Labour. 

Plantation Management. 

The Valuation of the Seaport. 


JULY 14: 


Oil from Hevea Seeds. 

Rubber in the Congo. 

The Valuation of the Inch Kenneth. 
JULY 21: 

Principal Rubber-Producing Trees. 

The Management of Malacca. 
JULY 28: 

The Rivals—Wild and Plantation. 

Improving the Manihot. 
AUGUST 4: 

Wild Rubber on the Amazons. 

The Valuation of the Batu Tiga. 
AUGUST 11: 

The Vine and the Machine. 

Plantation Rubber on the Amazons.—II. 

Rubber Diseases and Defects. 


AUGUST 18: 


The Machine v. the Coolie. 

Rubber and the Brussels Exhibition. 

The Malacca: Report and Output. 
AUGUST 25: 

Challenged Prospectuses. 

The Malacca Position. 

The Slavery Cry. 
SEPTEMBER 1: 

The Choice of Rubber Plants. 

The Valuation of the Sungei Kapar. 


| SEPTEMBER 8: 


The Malacca Meeting. 

The Valour’ Machine. 
SEPTEMBER 15: 

Rubber and the Empire. 

Raw Rubber Trade Practices. 


The demand for the back numbers of the “RUBBER WORLD™”’ is so great that 
the price per copy from March 31 to June 30—that is Nos. I to I4 inclusive—is now 


2d., post free 27d. 


Subscription: 6 Months, 3s. 3d. (Abroad, 4s, 4d.) 


THE RUBBER WORLD, 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C... 
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Price 1/- net. 


INFERENCES 
AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of “‘SATURDAY' BRIDGE." 


** Card players will find in its chapters an admirable whetstone for 
sharpening their wits.” —Nottingham Guardian. 

** As good a Bridge Manual as we have seen.” —Glasgow Herald. 

**Sure to be a favourite with readers who wish to perfect them- 
selves in the refinements of this fashionable game.”—Scotsman. 

**A study of this little treatise will improve the play of a good 
many people who think they are competent.” —Athenaum. 


CONTENTS: 

General Inferences—The No Trump Declaration— 
Inferences from the Dealer’s Declaration — Inferences 
from the Fall of the Cards—Inferences from the Dealer’s 
Play—Inferences from the Discard—Counting the Hands. 


Of all Booksellers, or post free for 1s. 13d. direct 
from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10 King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 


HALF-PRICE. 
NOTICE.—The price of the 28. 6d. Edition of 


SATURDAY ” 
HANDBOOK. 


is now 18, 3d. net. 


Thousands of copies of the ‘‘ Handbook,” which is edited by 

the Hon. GERVASE Beckett, M.P., and Mr. GEOFFREY 

EL.Iis, have been sold. It is acknowledged to be the best 

and most authoritative book of reference on questions of 
immediate interest. 


CONTENTS. 
House of Lords... ... «+ Lord R. Ceeil, K.C. 


Ireland... ... Rt. Hon. W. Long, M.P. 
The Army n,n . Rt. Hon. G. Wyndham, M.P. 
Tariff Reform A. Bonar Law, M.P. 
Urban Land... .. E.G. Pretyman, M.P. 
Navy (1) co Leo, EP. 

(2) Alan Burgoyne, M.P. 
Education . Sie W. Anson, Bart., M.P. 
The Imperial Problem . .. Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Licensing... one . George Cave, K.C., M.P. 


The New Finance .. ooo 
Agricultural Land 


F. E. Smith, K.C., M.P. 
Viscount Helmsley, M.P. 


India... Earl of Ronaldshay, M.P. 
Social Legislation... . Sir W. Bull, M.P. 
Unemployment pon . Hon. Claude Hay. 

The Budget .... . Arthur Baumann, 
Foreign Affairs ... Mark Sykes. 

Socialism . J. L. Garvin. 


The Position of the Church" . 


With a Letter from 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P. 
From Messrs. W. H. Smith's Bookstalls and any Bookseller, 18. 3A. net, 
or direct from the Office, post free, 18. Td. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 10 KING ST., 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


Harold Hodge. 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
**WORLDLY” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. Gotr, HunTING, LAwN TENNIS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ** THz BysTANDER,” you READ it. 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


“ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” 


(Established January 1900. Reconstituted January 1905.) 


The only Illustrated Record of Monthly Events 
in the Army and Navy, the Territorial Forces, and 
the Naval Reserves, in existence. 


PRICE SIXPENCE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, which can commence with any number, 8/6 per annum, 
post free. 

The “ARMY & NAVY CHRONICLE” is published on the Second or Third 
Bridey of each month, in time to catch the Indian and Colonial Mails. 

It can be ordered through any Newsagent, or will be sent direct from the Office 
if required. 

A Specimen Copy, Scale of Charges for Advertisements, &c., will be sent on 
receipt addressed to THE MANAGER, Offices of the 
Army & Navy C P S.), rrr Jermyn Street, Ss. James's, 
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DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, 


Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


‘Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


LO N DO N “A brilliant book.”—Zimes. 


Particularly good.” —Academy 
By E. C. COOK and 
AND COOK, M.A. 


ENVIRONS. 


best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverfool Daily Post. 


5th Edition Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 
8o Illustrations. 


60 Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. too Illus. Maps and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 62. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 67. 


SOUTH DEVON AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, 
Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, 
Seilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, 
Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn Valley, Bath, 
Weston-super-Ifare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, 
Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, 
Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, 
Lilanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Fes- 
tiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, 
Norfolk Broads, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- cach. 


Post free from Darlington & Co., Liangollen. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. 
Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
Paris and New York: BRENTANO’S, 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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‘Ancient Myths Legends. 


HERO My MYTHS AND MYTHS 


30s. 
the 
Set. 


First 
payment 
6s. 


FOUR FASCINATING VOLUMES, VALUABLE TO TEACHERS, 
A BOON TO MINISTERS, DEEPLY INTERESTING TO ALL. 


I. Myths of Greece and Rome. 
2. Myths of the Norsemen. 


3. Myths and Legends of the 
Middle Ages. 


4. Hero Myths and Legends of 
the British Race. 


LOW IN PRICE BUT HIGH IN MERIT. 


There is knowledge, and more than knowledge, to be obtained from these immortal stories. The 
myths and legends handed down to us, and here collected into four fine volumes, reveal the 
thoughts of the most remote generations. Science may clothe with flesh the dry bones of primitive 
man, but those stories which he loved reveal his very soul. They show what ideals inspired him, 
what religious beliefs he held, and what measure of spirituality he possessed. 

The utility of these volumes to all interested in folk-lore is obvious. Hitherto the materials 
for this study were only to be found scattered through 
many books and ancient MSS., but these four 


volumes bring within the easy reach, even of the SPECIAL ORDER. 
general reader, a veritable storehouse of classical § Tue GresHam PuBLIsHiNc Company, 
lore, well arranged and indexed, and provided with 34-5 Southampton Street, 


Strand, London, W.C. 
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Sixty-four are included in each book, and they 
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_ MR. HEINEMANN’S FIRST AUTUMN LIST. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL. 
THE ENCYCLOPZDIA OF SPORT AND GAMES. A New and Enlarged Edition, m magnificently illus- 


trated in Colour and Black-and-White. In fortnightly parts, rs. net each. Vol. I. (A to Cricket), with over 500 Illustrations. Cloth, ros. 6d. net ; half-bound, 
12s. 6d. net. [Aeady.] 


*,* The Encyclopedia of Sport and Games is designed to give an account of every kind of Sport, of all games that are played, and of 
every form of physical culture that is popularly practised. Each subject is fully dealt with by the highest authorities. Among the 
illustrations are some of the finest sporting pictures ever published, reproduced in colour. There are also hundreds of photographs. 


HUNTING CAMPS IN WOOD AND WILDERNESS. by H. HESKETH PRICHARD, Author of 
“Through the Heart of Patagonia,” &c. Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by Lady HELEN GRAHAM and E. G. CALDWELL, and from 
Photographs. 1 vol. crown 4to. 15s. net. 


A VOICE FROM THE CONGO. By HERBERT WARD. Illustrated. 1 vol. demy 8vo. ros. net. 


*,* Mr. Herbert Ward describes the inner life of the inhabitants of the Congo territories from an intimate and sympathetic point of 
view. His book is full of curious and interesting anecdotes illustrating the life and human conditions of a people in whom the whole 
civilised world takes more than a passing interest. 


THE HEART OF THE ANTARCTIC. 
By SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON, C.V.O. 
POPULAR EDITION, in one vol., fully Illustrated from Photographs, and with Coloured Drawings by the Artist of the Expedition, anda Map. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
*.* Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing that he will issue on September 29 a POPULAR EDITION of the great travel book of the 
twentieth century, whieh will place this thrilling record of British achievement within the reach of everybody. This POPULAR EDITION, 
issued at one-sixth of the price of the original edition, contains 64 pages of illustrations and a complete narrative of the Expedition, 
written by Sir Ernest Shackleton. 


CHINA UNDER THE EMPRESS DOWAGER: Being the History of the Life and Times of Tzu Hsi, compiled 
oo State yo ee the Private Diary of the Comptroller of her Household. By J. P. 0. BLAND and EDMUND BACKHOUSE. Fully Illustrated. 
t vol. crown 4to. 16s. net. 


*.* This important work covers the history of China and its great ruler for the past fifty years. The ‘‘clou” of the work is the Diary, a 
most vivid and thrilling document which gives a daily and detailed account of the thoughts, words, and deeds of the Empress and her 
immediate advisers from the beginning of the Boxer rising to the day of the relief of Pekin, when the diarist was murdered. 


AMURATH TO AMURATH. by GERTRUDE LOWTHIAN BELL, Author of “The Desert and the Sown.” 
Demy vo. 16s. net. 
*.* The record of a journey in Asia Minor, written with the knowledge of the past and observation of the present position of places visited, 
sympathy with the native, and the abundant good humour which made the author’s previous work so readable and attractive. 


NATURE. 
WILD FLOWERS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. Illustrated and Written by H. ISABEL ADAMS. 
Vol. II. With 51 Plates in Colour. Demy 4to. 30s. net. Previously published: Vol. 1. With 75 Plates in Colour, demy 4to. 3s. net. [Second Impression. 


The TIMES.—‘‘ These two volumes are very attractive to the amateur flower lover. The large plates are examples of fine and delicate 
colouring, combining both grace and accuracy. The letterpress Is concise but sufficient.” 


ANIMALS WORTH KNOWING. By H. PERRY ROBINSON. Illustrated, cr. Svo. 6s. net. 
*.* No writer has ever had a more intimate knowledge of animals than Mr. Robinson, and no one can impart his knowledge with greater 
charm. These chats at the Zoo will appeal to a very large public. 


MEMOIRS AND BIOGRAPHY. 
MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESSE DE DINO. VOLS. II. and III., completing the work. Demy 8vo. 10s. net each. 


*," The brilliant chronicle of Talleyrand’s famous niece forms the most important collection of French memoirs which have been published 
since the Memoirs of Madame de Boigne. Apart from their interest as a vivacious commentary upon contemporary persons and events 
in Europe, these Memoirs have a permanent value for every student of European history. 


A GASCON ROYALIST IN REVOLUTIONARY PARIS. py G. LENOTRE, Author of ‘Marie 
Antoinette,” ‘* The Tribunal of the Terror,” ‘* Romances of the French Revolution,” &c. Demy 8vo. 10s. net. 
*,* M. Lenétre’s new book deals with the Baron de Batz, who, failing in two sehemes for the rescue of the King and Queen, set himself 
to destroy the revolution by sowing mutual distrust among the leaders. 


HEINRICH HEINE’S MEMOIRS. Edited by GUSTAV KARPELES. Translated by GILBERT CANNAN, 


2 vols. demy 8vo., 12s. net. 
*.* Heine the poet and Heine the man are wonderfully revealed in these Memoirs, which are full of the cadence of his poetry and the 
brilliance of his wit. 


A MEMOIR OF WILLIAM SHARP. By ELIZABETH SHARP. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 16s. net. 

*,* Mrs. Sharp is a sympathetic biographer, and while she tells the story of his life she endeavours to explain the dual p2rsonality which 
possessed the critic and biographer, William Sharp, and ** Fiona Macleod,” the poet of the Celtic movement. 

FERDINAND LASSALLE. By GEORGE BRANDES, , Author of William Shakespeare,” &c., &c. I vol. demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


ART AND BELLES-LETTRES. 7 
GREAT MASTERS OF LANDSCAPE PAINTING. From the French of EMILE MICHEL, Profusely Illustrated. 


Imp. 8vo. 30s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES IN “THE HISTORY OF ART THROUGHOUT THE AGES” SERIES. 


Each volume illustrated with colour plates and about 600 text illustrations. Limp cloth, 6s. net. 


ART IN NORTHERN ITALY. ART IN FLANDERS. ART IN FRANCE. 
By Dr, CORRADO RICCI. [October | By MAX ROOSES. By LOUIS HOURTICQ. (December. 


MR. ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


THE RING OF THE NIBLUNGS. I. THE RHINE GOLD.—THE VALKYRIE. 
By RICHARD WAGNER. Translated by MARGARET ARMOUR, Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by ARTHUR RACKHAM, .Crown 4to. 15s. net. 


MR. HUGH THOMSON’S NEW PICTURES. 
THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. by WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, Illustrated in Colour and Black-and- 


White by HUGH THOMSON. Crown 4to. 15s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe. 


THE ROMANCE OF TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. From the French of JOSEPH BEDIER. Illustrated in 


Colours and Decorated by MAURICE LALAU. Crown gto. 15s. net. 
ITALIAN FANTASIES. by ISRAEL ZANGWILL, Author of “Children of the Ghetto,” &c. 1 vol. 8s. 6d. net. 


*,* These causeries of Mr. Zangwill embrace various and varied subjects, treated seriously and humorously :—“‘ Italian Grotesques,” 
**Parvenue Pompeil,” ‘‘ Dutch Art versus Italian,” ‘‘The Consolation of Phlebotomy,” &c., &e. Mr. Zangwill is a master of the pointed 
phrase, and this new volume will assuredly increase his reputation. 

Mr. Heinemann’s Illustrated Autumn Announcement List post free. 
London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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